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Editorial Comment 


“You Must Take It with You” 


EMEMBER, you can not get away from yourself. You are the one 

person with whom you must live, and what that one will be like 

as a companion, depends on what you make of him.”’ Thus counseled a 

wise man to a friend who in discontent and unhappiness was conjuring 
ways and means to what he felt would mean pleasure. 

Today, when life frequently seems in such a turmoil, much of our 
leisure time is spent in attempting to escape from ourselves. We go to the 
movies, we race wildly over the country in so-called travel, we go to night 
clubs and other forms of amusement, all “to forget.’’ Often we do not 
truly enjoy the activity we are engaging in, but temporarily it releases 
us from the pressure of consciousness of ourselves and our problems. 
What a pity we play this role of fugitive, when eventually we must return 
to dwell with this very person we have been trying to forget! 

The world is full of interesting things. Except for rare individuals, 
however, it is contact with intelligent, understanding persons that opens 
our hearts and minds to these things. To be exposed to an activity, to have 
the sensitive thread in our own make-up respond in interest, to have that 
interest fed until it becomes a vital part of us, to feel the thrill that comes 
from within because of either real appreciation or creative expression, 
this is the process of growth of a person interesting to ourselves and one 
with whom we like to dwell. 


ITTLE children need to be exposed to many kinds of experiences, 
r but this exposure should be made by experts. One who thorough- 
ly euyoys museum exhibits should show them to children; one who finds 
in nature-lore the key to wonder and appreciation should lead children 
into the world of science; one who enters imaginatively into a story 
should guide children into literature; one who feels the challenge to 
ideas that bare material stirs, should expose children to manual arts; and 
so with all the many activities and interests that appeal to children. The 
more genuine the interests a child has and the greater degree to which 
these are developed, the happier the child. The happy child shares his 
joy. It is the very sharing of it that makes it a more integrate part of him 
and likewise makes him a more intimate part of a social world. 

Let us acquaint children early with as many experiences as possible; 
let us do this slowly and deliberately, allowing time for response from 
the children; let us invite interest but not force it; let us make these rich 
experiences a part of every-day living, and children will develop those 
qualities which will make them at all times good company for themselves 
and for others.—Dorothy E. Willy. 
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Leisure Time Activities and the 
WPA Federal Arts Projects 


Or: OF the most difficult problems facing American parents and 
America as a whole is that of providing for youth leisure time 
activities which will give wholesome expression to energy and imagina- 
tion, and thus build up cultural resources for adult life. The Four Arts 
projects set up under the Professional and Service Division of the Works 
Progress Administration—primarily for the purpose of giving work to 
unemployed artists, musicians, theatrical people, and writers—have made 
a definite contribution to the solution of this problem. 

The Federal Theatre Project has provided free entertainment to many 
communities in which particularly the children had never seen a living 
actor. Such favorites as ““Pinnocchio,” ‘Rip Van Winkle,” “Little Black 
Sambo,"’ “The Emperor’s New Clothes,” and many other plays of equal 
beauty have been included in the repertoire. Imaginative classics such as 
“Aladdin,” ‘‘Captain Kidd,” and “Hansel and Gretel,’’ have been given 
in some one hundred marionette shows in a dozen cities. 

The Federal Music Project has made it possible for communities, which 
heretofore lacked the advantages of free music instruction, to benefit 
from the services of WPA teachers. In twenty communities, project teach- 
ers also have assisted in the organization of school bands and orchestras. 
Courses in the history of American music and performances by Project 
musicians for music appreciation classes are among the other valuable 
activities carried on under this program. 

Experience under the Federal Art Project has revealed that the imagina- 
tion of children finds fresh and spontaneous expression in murals, paint- 
ings, sculpture, print-making and the arts and crafts. Classes in Com- 
munity Art Centers have been attended by over a million children, many 
of whom have had but little, if any, previous opportunity for instruction. 
The vigor and individuality of child talent, whether in rural communities 
or congested cities, is revealed by hundreds of exhibitions of child art 
held in leading museums and galleries and by the success of the unique 
Childrens’ Gallery established in Washington, D.C. 

The principal work of the Federal Writers’ Project for children has 
been to provide interesting collateral reading in cooperation with public 
school systems. Three books on natural history already published by the 
Project, Birds of the World, Who's Who in the Zoo, and Reptiles and 
Amphibians, have a strong imaginative appeal to the child. 


pee a program as this has a value that cannot be appraised merely in 

terms of today. Many critics believe’that the Four Arts Projects are 
creating rich soil for the flowering of a democratic art in America. Mil- 
lions of boys and girls are developing interests that are a vital part of the 
culture of every civilized nation —Florence Kerr, assistant administrator, 
Works Progress Administration, Washington, D.C. 
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Children and Their Leisure Activities 


JosETTE FRANK 


Ovr twentieth century passion for organ- 
izing everything in life has led us into some 
strange paradoxes, supreme among which, it 
seems to me, is our organization of children’s 
leisure activities. The very phrase, ‘‘planned 
leisure,’ is a contradiction in terms: the dic- 
tionary defines leisure as ‘‘time free from 
engagement or occupation—hence conveni- 
ence, ease.” 

Yet however we may deprecate this contra- 
diction, we are bound to accept it as inescap- 
able. In the complexities and pressures of 
modern life, our children’s leisure is in grave 
danger of extinction. So insistent are the 
many demands upon their time and attention 
that unless we do plan a so-called leisure pro- 
gram, their leisure is likely to disappear alto- 
gether beneath the rushing waves of doing 
things and going places. Organize leisure we 
must—or at least, we must p/an it. But in so 
doing we must also be careful to preserve the 
very essence of leisure—the quality of spon- 
taneity and choice. 


SCHEDULED “LEISURE” ACTIVITIES 


For the very young child it is difficult to 
define leisure activities. When one is very 
young, all the waking hours are, in a sense, 
leisure hours, and the border-line between 
work and play is a hazy one indeed. The 
toddler plays at work and works at play. He 
lugs his blocks back and forth as he strives to 
build with them; he tugs vigorously at carts 
and wagons which tax all his young strength 
and ingenuity. He climbs and strives and toils 
to accomplish his own ends. Is this work or 
play? One little fellow, when asked what he 
had done all day at nursery school, replied: 
“Oh, I worked and worked!” Yet his activi- 
ties there would surely be classified by most 
adults as leisure pursuits. 


( Miss Frank, editorial associate, Child \ 
Study Association of America, describes 
the many claims made upon children’s 
ever-diminishing leisure hours and sug- 
gests what parents and teachers can do 
| to reclaim them. 7 








Even in infancy the demands of civilized 
living begin to encroach on the prerogatives 
of leisure: routines and adult standards insist- 
ently restrict the child’s freedom to use his 
leisure time to suit himself. The well-reg- 
ulated modern baby has really little time that 
he may call his own—between feeding times 
and nap times, airing times and bath times. 
He learns all too early that his preferences 
of the moment must give way when they col- 
lide with an arbitrary schedule. 

As he grows older, the child’s struggle for 
leisure is, of course, intensified. Now he has, 
on the one hand, a number of definite wants 
and perhaps more definite want-nots for his 
leisure occupation; while on the other hand 
he is subjected to an increasing number of 
demands upon his time, most of which stand 
between him and his precious right to do as 
he pleases. It is the reconciliation of these 
demands and this right that challenges par- 
ents and educators. 

To begin with, there is school, preempting 
a large section of the child’s waking day. In- 
creasingly, too, as he grows older, there is 
homework to be fitted into his after-school 
hours, to which meal-times and bed-time set 
the outside limits. Added to these, competing 
for the few remaining hours, are music les- 
sons or dancing lessons, museums and con- 
certs, dentists’ and doctor’s visits, clubs and 
scout meetings, movies, reading, and last, but 
by no means least, radio. True, these last may 
come under the head of leisure activities of 
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the child’s own choosing; yet the fact remains 
that in order to fit them into the jig-saw 
puzzle of his crowded days, they must be, to 
some extent, scheduled in advance. When we 
include in this total picture the fact that in 
large cities and even in suburbs, the actual 
getting to and from many of these activities 
must be arranged in advance on a time- 
schedule basis, we realize how little time re- 
mains in our children’s lives for spontaneous, 
self-initiated, unscheduled, unplanned-for 
leisure pursuits. 

It is not only ¢/me that is lacking, but space 
and opportunity as well. Gone are the open 
spaces, the vacant lots or fields or back-yards 
that in a previous generation offered infinite 
possibilities for fun and adventure. True we 
have in their place playgrounds which are far 
safer play places than the vacant lot ever was. 
Safer, yes; but by the same token also less 
conducive to free choices. Indoors we suffer 
from the same lacks: with the shrinkage of 
modern living quarters even the humble attic 
has all but disappeared and children find 
themselves constrained, by pure space limita- 
tions if for no other reason, to spend their 
leisure hours always within sight, or at least 
within earshot, of the ever-watchful adult— 
another obstacle to freedom and adventure. 

For all of this no one is to blame. Nor 
would we wish, perhaps, for a return to the 
days when children’s leisure was more ad- 
venturous and also more hazardous. We can- 
not stem the tides of modern living that com- 
press our leisure into patterns and schedules 
and hedge it ‘round with safeguards. But we 
can count our losses and endeavor to recap- 
ture for our children some of the values and 
virtues that reside in leisure-with-no-strings- 
attached. Every child needs, as every adult 
needs, some time to spend in ways of his own 
choosing; time for which he is accountable 
to no one. It matters little what his choices 
may be (within the limits of the permissible, 
of course); but it matters very much that the 
choices be his own and that he feel free to pur- 
sue them at his own pace and in his own way. 
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I know of one ten-year-old boy who is ac. 
counted “‘privileged.”’ His parents have taken 
his leisure time as seriously as they have taken 
his schooling. His week-day afternoons are 
well-stocked with the best and most highly 
approved activities, ranging from ball-play- 
ing in the park to benchwork in the work. 
shop—all in an organized group under com. 
petent leadership. On Saturdays the group is 
taken to the park or on an all-day picnic, or, 
in inclement weather, to one or another of the 
city’s museums. On Sunday mornings there 
is Sunday School, and on Sunday afternoons 
the family visits grandma. When this busy 
little boy is invited to go on an over-night 
visit with a friend in the suburbs, no time 
for such a visit can be found that does not 
conflict with his scheduled engagements. No 
room for adventure here! Nor, for that 
matter, is there any leisure. 

This is not meant to imply that children 
do not enjoy and welcome group play, even 
organized play. Often the organization of 
groups for play is almost their only means 
of securing both companions to play with and 


the necessary space to play in. But they wel- | 


come also those blessed breathing spells be- 
tween the scheduled activities when they may 
do anything or nothing, either alone or with 
one picked companion. And this is a luxury 
we must not fail to provide in their schedule. 


PUTTERING AND DOING NOTHING 


Nor do I mean to say that ‘‘doing nothing” 
is the only use of leisure time children would 
choose were they free to choose. If I have 
seemed to give it first place here among the 
leisure activities (for it 7s an activity, to my 
way of thinking) it is because this is the one 
most often neglected, even disapproved, by 
parents. 

Just “‘puttering around” is another of chil- 
dren’s favorite leisure activities with which 
parents have little patience. Yet this puttering 
may have infinite possibilities. For one thing, 
it may be the child’s own way of finding 
much-needed relaxation and escape from the 
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ressure of too many adult demands. And for 
another, it may be his crude and unformu- 
lated way of trying out this and that, of in- 
vestigating cause and effect, or rediscovering 
the familiar. If we are skillful and not too 
pressing, we may even convert some of this 
puttering into a lasting interest or hobby or 
at least into a worth-while line of investiga- 
tion. But whether we do or not and however 
fruitless the visible results, puttering is a 
valid occupation for its own sake, provided, 
of course, it occupies a proportionate part of 
the child’s time and is not taking the place 
of all other interests and pursuits. 

It seems strange—and I believe it is also 
challenging—that children have a way of 
preferring those very leisure activities which 
parents and educators brand as a ‘‘waste of 
time.” This fact is so evident that I believe 
the whole problem would bear thoughtful 
and open-minded study, looking toward revi- 
sion of some of our time-honored adult at- 
titudes. We might begin by trying to answer 
the earnest question of one little girl of nine 
who asked: “Why is it that all the things I 
want to do aren’t good for me?” Her inquiry 
was entirely serious and sincere. It seemed 
that all her chosen occupations were regarded 
by adults as being, to say the least, on the non- 
constructive side of life! 

Unless we subscribe to the theory of orig- 
inal sin and believe that children’s native 
impulses are naturally bad until they are 
taught better, we would do well to take this 
question as seriously as it was asked. We 
might begin by trying to understand what it 
is the child is getting from these activities 
which to us seem so meaningless and profit- 
less; or, failing to understand, at least to 
tolerate them however uncomfortable they 
may be in our carefully arranged adult 
scheme of things. 

Take, for example, the childish passion for 
collecting things. Anyone who has ever emp- 
tied a small boy’s pockets will remember with 
some horror the motley assortment of “junk’’ 
that issued therefrom. I use the word “junk’’ 


in quotes because the designation of this as- 
sortment would vary with one’s point of 
view. To the small boy the word would be 
“treasures.”’ Usually, in the course of time, 
these collections of picked-up oddments nar- 
row down to certain definite species, shifting 
from time to time from baseball pictures to 
matchbox covers, from round stones to bottle- 
tops. 

Here is certainly an activity which adults 
deplore as ‘“‘waste of time,’”’ not to mention 
our other objections on the grounds of aes- 
thetics and respect for household order and 
cleanliness. The dirt and clutter of such col- 
lections would tax the forbearance of any 
household. It is only when this collector's im- 
pulse grows up into a stamp or coin collection 
that parents are willing to give it houseroom. 
This becomes an interest that adults can 
understand, for stamps and coins have both 
intrinsic and ‘‘educational” value, and come, 
therefore, under the head of things “worth 
while.” Yet the very universality of this pas- 
sion for hoarding and collecting, arranging 
and handling assorted “‘treasures’’ of what- 
ever worth, suggests that the activity itself — 
not its end results—fills a very real need in 
children; and if we cannot enjoy it, we can 
at least bear with it. 


RADIO-LISTENING 


Probably the prime contender for chil- 
dren’s leisure hours today is the radio. And 
here is another matter on which parents and 
children cannot seem to agree. The lure of 
the radio for children is beyond dispute. They 
sit enthralled before that magic box and noth- 
ing can pry them from it until the last note of 
their favorite hero’s theme-song fades from 
the air. Parents deplore not only the long 
hours of sitting, just sitting, drinking in 
sound and fury; but also they dread the ef- 
fects of so much concentrated excitement 
and stimulation upon their carefully protected 
children. Perhaps it is the very fact that they 
are so carefully protected that drives our 
children to seek the thrill of danger vicari- 
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ously, through the adventures of daring radio 
heroes. 

I do not believe we can dismiss lightly our 
children’s thirst for the radio, nor content 
ourselves with merely deploring it. Rather we 
must accept it as symptomatic of a need, per- 
haps of several needs, in the lives of modern 
children. Perhaps they seek to escape from 
the humdrum of daily routine, where nothing 
is unpredictable. Perhaps they have a need 
for wider fields to conquer than those of the 
ball-field or the playground. Or it may be that 
just to sit and let waves of sound roll over 
one’s inert form is a blessed relief from the 
push and insistence of adult pressures. 

It is only when we recognize the need 
which radio is satisfying—and this will differ 
in different children—that we will know how 
to offer leisure activities which will success- 
fully compete with radio for the children’s at- 
tention. True we cannot offer them wild-west 
adventure in the flesh, but we can at least try 
to provide an environment in which there 
is opportunity for some adventuring of their 
own. Often, too, we can turn vicarious pleas- 
ures into real ones by stimulating children to 
dramatize their radio listening. Playing the 
Lone Ranger may be as much fun as listening 
to him. I have seen an interest in marionettes, 
stimulated among a group of children, com- 
pletely crowd out for the time being the in- 
terest in radio listening. Proof that this is 
possible lies in the fact well-known to radio 
sponsors, that children’s radio listening falls 
off heavily when the new Spring crop of 
games beckons the children out of doors, and 
still more so in Summer when adventure 
becomes a living possibility—for the fortu- 
nate children, at least. 

For all of this, however, adults must pro- 
vide not only the stimulation but the time, 
the place, and the ‘makings.’ To replace the 
missing attic we can provide a dress-up box 
and along with it the run of some part of 
the house which shall be free from adult in- 
trusion and restraints. Sometimes we may 
find it necessary to throw in a suggestion or 
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two to get things started. We may even be 
called upon to lend a helping hand occasion. 
ally. But most important of all, we must be 
willing to leave room in the child’s schedule 
of “musts” for his own spontaneous adven- 
turing, whether vicarious or otherwise. 


MoviE-GOING AND READING 

Movie-going is another of children’s pre- 
ferred leisure occupations upon which parents 
look with disfavor. Here, too, the parental 
objections are on two scores, having to do 
partly with the doubtful nature of the enter- 
tainment offered by most of the commercial 
motion pictures, and partly with the passive, 
non-creative aspects—the continuous depend- 
ence on being entertained. On the first count 
we must, of course, admit that most of the 
motion pictures offered are unsuitable—f not 
worse—for children. Yet even a worthless 
movie may lead a child to some worth-while 
discussion among his contemporaries or with 
a sympathetic adult. Often, too, their own 
boredom with pictures beyond their under- 
standing leads children to a technique of se- 
lection; they learn to discriminate and to 
choose among the offerings available. 

On the second count I can only reiterate 
that we do not always know what needs are 
being met by seemingly passive entertain- 
ment—relaxation, vicarious experience, es- 
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cape, perhaps. It is only when this kind of | 


entertainment is serving as a substitute for 
all active participation and effort that we 
would do well to question it. Our concern 
must consist not in limiting or forbidding, 
but in offering something else that will chal- 
lenge the child’s interest and stimulate him 
to active participation. 

One of the major objections of parents and 
educators to both radio and movies has been 
the inroads which these make upon the child's 
time for leisure reading. We have in mind a 
long list of waiting “‘musts’’—classics of 
juvenile literature waiting to be read—and 
we grudge the precious time our children are 


(Continued on page 448) 
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Living and Learning Through Books 


MARION E. HAWEs 


Tue public library has found itself thrust 
into a more and more strategic position dur- 
ing the recent expansion of the adult educa- 
tion movement. The reasons for this are 
obvious: adult education is essentially volun- 
tary and self-directive in character. The li- 
brary’s services are available to all regardless 
of education or cultural status. It furnishes 
reading materials adapted to innumerable 
types of interests, needs, and capacities. At 
the same time, it leaves the individual free to 
change his program at will overnight and to 
pursue it at whatever time is most convenient. 
The friendly and informal atmosphere of the 
well-managed library encourages the reader 
to come and talk about his problems and his 
aspirations. 

On the other hand, this set-up has its 
weaknesses which challenge all the resources 
of the alert librarian. How is the reader to be 
stimulated to keep up his interests or to find 
another when one fails to satisfy? How is he 
to be helped to evaluate his own achieve- 
ments? How is he to be directed gradually to 


wider interests and deepening appreciations? 


WHAT THE LIBRARY MEANS TO CHILDREN 





The situation is similar in regard to the 
library's place in the leisure-time activities 
of the child. The children’s department has 
always been notable for its attractive and 
informal surroundings, for its emphasis on 
the enjoyment and appreciatory side of read- 
ing, for its appeal to a wide range of interests 


| and abilities. In some respects it offers a more 


comfortable haven to the underprivileged 
child than does the school. Though democ- 
tacy may be taught and practiced in the class- 
room and on the playground, the sensitive 
child is conscious of differences in his back- 
ground or appearance when he is thrown 


Librarian and teacher can cooperate in \ 
stimulating a growing and lasting inter- 
est in books and in developing an ap- 
preciation of what the library has to 
offer for leisure-time activities. Mrs. 
Hawes is head of the department of 
education, philosophy and religion, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. | 
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with a special group. Such contacts and at- 
tendant feelings are inevitable in child 
groups. But he comes to the library as an 
individual. He can forget the group and re- 
tain his self-respect. Autobiographies of im- 
migrants furnish examples of the library’s 
psychological usefulness in this respect. 


Certainly the library is regarded by many 
children as a source of pleasurable activity. 
If it is to have a deeper meaning, librarians, 
as well as teachers, must have a fuller under- 
standing of the problem of leisure in our 
present society. They must see that the pleas- 
urable occupation of time is only one phase. 
They will ask themselves if they are raising 
the level of appreciation in fields other than 
literature; if they are enticing the young 
reader to art interests; if they are encouraging 
him to understand the world of man as well 
as of nature. They will seek to he!p the child 
to develop interests in crafts or mechanical 
arts, in sketching, in sewing, or any activity 
which can later become an outlet for his 
desire to do things for himself after he has 
entered the world of work and spends much 
of his day in enforced activity. They will 
keep in mind his need for avocational occupa- 
tions which may continue on into adult life 
and give him the satisfaction and feeling of 
success which a large proportion of workers 
no longer find in the daily grind. 
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Here are photographs of the covers of 
two of the Science Booklists for Boys 
and Girls. 


TAKING ‘““TIME TO LIVE” 


Perhaps the first essential for teacher or 
librarian is a wholehearted belief in the need 
for “time to live.” A design for reading with 
this purpose in mind would begin with Over- 
street’s A Guide to Civilized Leisure (Nor- 
ton, 1934) which invites the young in spirit 
to “call out into the open all of the hidden 
possibilities that have had to remain tucked 
away in the corners of our being while we 
engaged ourselves in the relentless business 
of making a living” (p. 11-12). 

Gove Hambridge urges us to take “time 
to live’ in a book with that title (McGraw- 
Hill, 1933) and tells how he managed to 
rearrange his own pian of living. Marjorie 
Greenbie’s The Arts of Leisure (McGraw- 
Hill, 1935) offers persuasive suggestions for 
a freeing of the spirit and a lively discussion 
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of “the noble art of loafing,’’ “the dangerous 
art of thinking,” ‘‘the dubious art of doing 
good.” Her excursions into wide areas of 
travel, reading, music, letter-writing and 
other diversions which may be pursued in 
solitude would certainly help us to get away 
from stereotyped forms of diversion. 

An English pioneer of world-wide reputa- 
tion in this field is L. P. Jacks, whose Educa. 
tion of the Whole Man (Univ. of London 
Press, 1931) presents his plea for a new 
spirit in education, with emphasis on play as 


well as work. An excellent symposium of | 


spirited short articles comes to us from the 
New Education Fellowship in London under 


the title, The Challenge of Leisure (1936), | 


edited by William Boyd. The basic psycho- 
logical needs become apparent in reading 
Prescott’s Emotion and the Educative Process 
(American Council on Education, 1938). 


WHAT THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN DOES 


What do librarians do to encourage chil- 
dren to use leisure wisely and to prepare 








them for more satisfying avocational occupa- \ 


tions in adult life? Story-telling has been a 
device of the library as of the classroom. As 
regularly as June comes around, children’s 
rooms are ready with contests and devices to 
entice their young patrons to carry on a pfo 
gram of vacation reading. No tnatter how 
limited in space, time or materials, the 
trained children’s librarian will find some 
way to have a continuous succession of ex: 
hibits appealing to the myriad interests of 
childhood and always tied up closely with 
books. 

There is no part of the library in which 
as much personal attention is given to the 


individual reader as in the children’s room. 


Every effort is made to discover his particulat 
interests. He is as often asked “what do you 
do” as ‘what books have you read and liked” 
before being given guidance in his choice. 
He is led whenever possible to the better 
book. 

Group work has also been attempted to 4 


| 


| 
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greater degree with children than with 
adults, and children’s librarians have always 
considered it a part of the day’s work to go 
outside the library’s walls to talk about books 
to youngsters gathered together in class- 
rooms, churches, clubs or other meeting 
places. Perhaps most important of all is the 
care with which selection of juvenile books is 
made, so that the reader has presented to 
him constantly books whose attractive illus- 
trations and pleasing print lure him to dip 
into their pages. 

In encouraging the child to make his own 
choice among books, librarians have given 
him lists written in his own language, from 
which he can select. An outstanding example 
of such lists which satisfy some of the more 
important criteria for leisure activities previ- 
ously mentioned is the series of fourteen 
Science Booklists for Boys and Girls pub- 
lished by the Section of Library Work with 
Children of the American Library Associa- 
tion. The titles suggest the range of sub- 
jects: The Wonders of the Natural World; 
Men Who Found Out; Exploring with the 
Naturalist; The Sky, the Wind and the 
Weather; The Changing Earth; Modern 
Physics, Chemistry and Electricity; Nature’s 
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Garden; How to Know the Trees and 
Shrubs; Animals and Their Ways; Birds of 
Forest, Field and Stream; Wonder World of 
Insects; In the Water and Along the Shores: 
Reptiles of Land and Sea; Ancient Man; and 
Eyes to See. The aim is aptly expressed by 
the following quotation from List I: 

The books on this list not only answer the 
questions of the inquiring mind, but offer satis- 
fying and exciting adventures into the delights 
and wonders of the natural world. Through 
their pages enchanting tales are passed on; the 
thrills of experiments, explorations and discov- 
eries are shared; and the lives of men and 
women of courage, perseverance and pluck are 
lived again. Many of the world’s greatest scien- 
tists gained their first interest and enthusiasm 
from reading books on natural science. 


These lists are being widely used by li- 
brarians and teachers to entice children to 
explore new fields of interest. Johnny, who 
just wants to know things; Tommy, whose 
pockets are chiefly receptacles for collecting 
things; Jane, who has a friendly feeling for 
animals; Bill, whose joy is experiment—all 
these may find satisfaction through the books 
mentioned. 

Many librarians are ready with books 
about hobbies as soon as a budding interest 





This is one of a series of book exhibits for children at the Enoch Pratt Free Library, on 
backgrounds of American history. 
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is manifested. They plan exhibits and shows 
to start the child on this form of leisure ac- 
tivity. It is then that the amazing and bewil- 
dering variety of child interests and abilities 
become manifest. To realize how many there 
can be, the reader only needs to dip into 
Play: Recreation in a Balanced Life, by Aus- 
tin Riggs (Doubleday, Doran, 1935) which 
discusses the nature and need of play and 
then presents a hundred-page catalog of re- 
creational activities, with suitable books to 
assist in carrying them out. 

The hobbyist of hobbyists is E. E. Calkins 
whose Care and Feeding of Hobby Horses 
(Leisure League of America, 1934) is a 
veritable encyclopaedia for teacher, librarian 
or recreation leader. It is a handy pocket-size 
booklet aimed at anyone who does not know 
what to do with the two thousand or so hours 
yearly which may be called his own, and who 
wants to know how to get more joy out of 
life. He classifies hobbies into four groups: 
doing things, making things, acquiring 
things, learning things, and lists many activi- 
ties under each. He offers a self-analysis 
questionnaire as an interest-finder. But, more 
important, he presents an astonishing array 
of hobbies, with needed books. 

Anne Carroll Moore, superintendent of 
work with children, New York Public Li- 
brary, performed a like service for children 
in her article for Compton's Pictured Ency- 
clo paedia entitled, ‘“The Choice of a Hobby: 
A Springboard for Personal Adventure,” 
which is available in reprint. 


WHAT THE SCHOOL CAN Do 


This is an area in which the school can do 
much to help the librarian. The present ac- 
tivity type of school program presents exten- 
sive opportunity to encourage the child to 
find what he wants to know from many 
different books and other printed sources of 
material. One of the objectives in reading is 
to teach it as a tool subject. If, while the 
pupil is being taught to read for informa- 
tion, the idea can be brought home to him 


constantiy that this is a lifelong use of read- 
ing, he may approach his out-of-school search 
for information differently. Can he somehow 
be given the habit of going to books and 
other printed materials whenever he has a 
question to answer or a problem to solve? 
Can he learn to tie up books with all kinds 
of life activities and experiences? 

Teaching him how to find things for him- 
self in the library is not nearly so important 
as instilling in him the idea that the library 
is the place to find out what he wants to 
know. If he happens to be the type of child 
who is more interested in doing things with 
his hands than in reading, it is still essential 
though perhaps more difficult to establish 
this habit. The boy who proudly announces 
that he has no time to read because he spends 
all of his evenings with his father in his base- 
ment workshop, may be surprised to discover 
that there are books with diagrams of pieces 
of furniture which he and his father can 
make. He at that moment learns that books 
may meet his needs also. 

Library work with children is subject to 
limitations similar to those mentioned in con- 
nection with adult education. It is possible 
to stimulate the interests of children who 
come, but why do many never come and why 
do many cease to visit the library when they | 
leave school? Is it partly because the librar- | 
ian has failed to understand the problem of | 
motivation or to think of the child in terms | 
of his life needs instead of in terms of books? 
Is it partly because the child has sometimes 
associated the library with unpleasant school 
assignments and has ceased to think of it | 
in terms of enjoyment or general usefulness? 

The study of Reading Interests, Activities 
and Opportunities of Bright, Average, and 
Dull Children, by May Lazar (Teachers Col- | 
lege, Columbia University, 1937) revealed | 
the fact that many pupils do not recognize | 
recreational reading as necessarily having any 
relation to reading as a school subject. Here, | 
again, is an area in which teacher and It- 
brarian can help each other and newer 
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methods of teaching reading, with recogni- 
tion of the need for instruction in skills for 
different purposes, are contributing toward 
that end. 

The chief essential in stimulating reading 
for enjoyment, however, is the enthusiasm 
for the knowledge of books which the 
teacher or librarian herself has. There is no 
more fascinating field than children’s litera- 
ture at present. Publishers are expending 
great care in selecting good illustrations, in 
planning for attractive typography and for- 
mat, and in searching for authors who can 
write with charm and with the right appeal. 
All that is needed is the adult who will her- 
self read them and experience the joy of 
leading children to them. 


THE NEED FOR MORE SIMPLE MATERIALS 


Miss Lazar’s study points to another prob- 
lem which both school and library must face: 
the need of providing more simple but at- 
tractive material for the less skilled reader at 
all levels. Many children lose interest in 
reading because they do not find materials 
suited to their abilities. It may be that we 
shall have to revise our criteria of what is a 
good book or good literature and ask what 
is good literature for whom. We may have to 
admit to our curriculum and to our library 
shelves books which do not fall within the 
criteria established, however objectively, by 
the cultured adult, since we insist that all 
gradations of intelligence and cultural levels 
should read in a democracy. 

A New York City WPA project for “De- 
veloping New Reading Materials” will bear 
watching in this connection. It was initiated 
to furnish for the public schools materials 
which would be fun to read. Some of it is 
informational, some narrative. The books are 
convenient-sized, paper-bound pamphlets, 
with appealing illustrations and a controlled 
vocabulary. They were tested, both during 
and after writing, by submission to pupils 
themselves for criticism. The project is de- 
scribed in Child Study, February, 1939," 
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Equally important in this respect is the 
necessity for a sociological approach to the 
child in choosing materials for him. The 
experiences of the boy in the underprivileged 
home or in that with an immigrant back- 
ground are very different from those of the 
child from the American home of better 
economic status. Books relating incidents or 
using a vocabulary intelligible to the one 
may be difficult for the other. Interests may be 
wholly unrelated. Needs may be entirely dif- 
ferent. Here, also, we may need to do some 
self-searching and ask ourselves whether or 
not we are thinking in terms of the particular 
child in relation to his specific environment 
or whether we are still more concerned, con- 
sciously or not, with preconceived and pos- 
sibly too genteel book standards. 

Librarians need the help of teachers in this 
area. Friendly and confidential relationships 
are established with individual children. 
Communities from which library users come 
are studied. But many of the contacts are of 
necessity casual and of too short duration to 
give any adequate understanding of a partic- 
ular child. If both school and library can 
pool their knowledge of their young reader, 
more can be done to guide him: to discover 
his interests and his own special needs, and 
to find the means for relating reading to 
what to him are real life situations. Because 
relationships in the library are necessarily 
somewhat casual, it may serve as a laboratory 
in which he can effectively exercise self- 
direction. Thus a goal of progressive educa- 
tion will be more fully realized. In order to 
achieve this the librarian must be quick to 
recognize the difference between self-direc- 
tion and no direction at all. 


INTERESTING THE PARENTS 


Any discussion of leisure-time activities of 
children is futile which does not give serious 
consideration to the point of view of the 
parent. One library at least is making this a 





1 Grable, Katherine Lee. ‘Stories Made-to-Order for Young 
Readers."" Child Study, February, 1939, 4:127-28. 
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special field of experimentation and investi- 
gation. The Youngstown, Ohio, Public Li- 
brary has a Mothers’ Room with a parent 
education specialist with whom problems of 
child care and training may be discussed, and 
a well-rounded collection of literature. 

This is not an unusual feature of libraries 
but another idea is being tried out at the same 
time. Acting on the belief that a love of 
reading can best be nurtured by beginning 
almost with the babe in arms, the authorities 
in charge are doing everything possible to 
encourage and educate parents to initiate 
early training in the use of books. Confer- 
ences and talks are arranged on the first steps 
to be taken with rhymes, songs, and finger 
plays, and later with picture books and story- 
telling. The leaders are careful to stress the 
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fact that little tots should not be taught to 
read but should be read to and exposed to 


books. A fine collection of children’s litera- | 


ture is maintained and serviced by experts, 
The project is described by G. C. Myers and 
C. W. Sumner in Books and Babies (Mc 
Clurg, 1938). Many libraries are offering 
similar service informally, but Youngstown 
is giving it a different emphasis. 


Parent education groups in Chicago have | 


been meeting for a course for parents on 


children’s literature, led by library specialists, 


A widespread adoption of this basic idea 
by libraries as a part of their adult education 
work with parents would vastly assist the 


schools to carry on from the start already 


made during the important formative earlier 
years of childhood. 


A’Camping We Will Go 


EMILY JENKINS LLOYD 


Campnc! What does the word mean to 
you? Does it mean a fishing trip with the 
roughest of fare, a couple of blankets for a 
bed, and scanty shelter in case of rain? Or 
does it mean a military camp with its strict 
discipline, competition, and regimentation? 
Perhaps your experience may have been with 
private camps for older children, with ‘“Y” 
camps, or scout camps. Each of these serves 
children who are approaching adulthood and 
suits its program to those boys or girls who 
range in age from twelve years upward. If 
you are thinking in terms of any one of 
these camping experiences, you will rightly 
conclude that camping is too strenuous for 
young children. They are not yet ready for 
hardship; they need personal care, much love, 
and understanding. 


WHAT CAMPING CAN MEAN TO THE CHILD 


But perhaps we have overlooked a most 
important factor—the feeling and thought 


\ 
A description of a day spent in a camp 


for young children with many side views 
that show the personality of the chil- 
dren and the guidance given them. Mrs. 
Lloyd is director of the camp, “House 
of Three Bears,” Green Lake, Wis. 
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of the child himself. Have you ever con- 
sidered what his reaction would be if you 
asked him, ‘Would you like to go camping?” 
To the child, camping spells adventure, a 
kind of Robinson Crusoe living, and he 
responds with true enthusiasm to the idea. 
He believes that he is capable of a good deal 


of cleverness in getting food for himself in | 


the woods; he dreams of experiences that will 
test his bravery and skill; he would like to 
get away from the hampering conventions of 
modern city living and try out his ability. 
The thought of sleeping in a tent is joy itself, 
but as he ponders all the possibilities of such 
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an experience, he asks, “You will be there 
with me, won't you?” 

As the dream comes nearer to reality in 
the child’s mind, he knows that he will need 
some adult near by on whom he may rely in 
case of difficulty. Yet the idea of adventure 
and living out of doors has such a strong 
appeal that this child will ask you again and 
again when the camping trip will start. He 
will want to pack his blankets and his clothes 
right away. 

You may begin to think seriously of what 
camping might mean to Johnnie, the pos- 
sibilities it presents for the development of 
his self-reliance, and the joy this young sav- 
age would experience in living a natural life 
out of doors. 

You may consider the children of your 
friends and their need for freedom in the 
country. You wonder if there may not be 
some sort of camping experience possible 
which would answer the children’s wish for 
adventure anid also offer the safety and secur- 
ity necessary. ‘‘Surely,”’ you say, “camping is 
the most natural experience in the world for 
young children who are, in many ways, so 
kin to the wild things of the woods; city 
living is artificial compared with it.” 

You talk with your friends and decide that 
many of the problems with which parents 
are faced would melt away in an environment 
where children were unhampered by many 
restrictions and formalities; where they might 
be free to run, to climb, to dig, to be close 
to the earth and earthy things; where there 
were animals to be watched, loved, and 
cared for. If only such a place could be 
found where the adults would, for the sum- 
mer, give the love and understanding which 
all children need and would supply the guid- 
ance in this rich environment, then camping 
for children would be right. 

Your wishful thinking may have devel- 
oped in some such plane as has been outlined 
or you may have advanced further and 
worked to make this dream a reality. As one 
who has helped in the realization of the 
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same kind of a dream, may I take you to a 
camp similar to the one we have been think- 
ing about and let the children meet you at 
the gate and make you, for a time, their very 
special guest and friend. 


HELPING WITH THE CHORES 


You arrive at the gate to find that break- 
fast is over and that Jim and Donald, two 
sturdy young lads, are on their way to find 
Major, the camp pony. A pan of oats, the 
curry comb and brush tell you their errand 
and Jim’s hand, gummy with brown sugar 
which he has in his pocket, gives further 
proof that Major is to have a real meal. If 
you saw Major as you drove in down the 
lane, you will save the boys a long walk 
in search of him. 

Barbara asks you to go with her to feed 
Moses his bottle of milk. You go along,:not 
quite sure just who Moses is. The ginger-ale 
bottle full of milk, with a strong rubber 
nipple on the end, gives you an idea, and 
when you hear the tinkle of a bell approach- 
ing, you know your guess was correct. 

It is fun to watch Barbara’s mouth as she 
feeds the lamb his milk. She unconsciously 
sticks out her lips and sucks as hard as he 
does. Now other children come running to 
Barbara to tell her that there are fifteen baby 
rabbits, all pink and with no fur, in the 
rabbit box. She asks you if you would like 
to finish feeding Moses. “Come on up the 
hill,” says she, “‘as soon as he is through and 
see the rabbits. And bring the bottle, please. 
I must wash it out.” 

You are glad to be left alone for a time so 
that you may watch the children without 
Barbara's interesting chatter. You are not 
alone for long, however, because a small boy 
approaches to ask if you have seen his croquet 
ball. He knocked it over the hill and has to 
find it before he can finish his game. You 
spot the ball down the bank a distance and 
feel his gratitude as he smiles his thanks and 
asks you to come down to the pier later for 
a boat ride. 
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On your way up the hill you pass a small 
boy playing with a white kitten and a little 
girl watching a chipmunk hole, both too 
engrossed to look up. Barbara finds you 
again, relieves you of the sticky bottle, and 
warns you not to touch the baby rabbits when 
you look inside the box. “The babies are so 
tiny and pink, blind, too,” she informs you. 





House of Three Bears, Green Lake, Wisconsin 


Don’t send me too far away. 


“And you ought to see the nest the mother 
rabbit made of her own fur for the babies; 
she knew they were going to be born.” 


PARTICIPATING IN THE ACTIVITIES 


A bell rings to indicate the time. Your 
friend who lost the croquet ball informs you 
that everyone is going to ‘Activities’ and 
that he will meet you on the pier as soon as 
he changes to a bathing suit. You ask him 
about the large blackboard swung between 
the two trees in the yard and he takes time 
to explain that that is where one signs up 
for his choice of activity for the morning. 
“You'll see my name, Douglas, under boat- 
ing. When you want to find somebody, you 
look on the board.”” With that he is off to 
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change his suit. You have a moment to ex- 
amine the board and see such headings as 


sketching, woodwork, weaving, boating, | 


building fireplace, and special. You make a 
mental note to ask about that classification, 
special, and then hurry down the hill as 
Douglas calls you. 

The boating is good fun. Douglas is better 
at managing those oars than you had im- 
agined, even with your weight in the boat. 
He explains that some of the children are 
not so good with the boats; they are just 
learning and you laugh together to see the 
zigzag course of a beginner. 

The boats are geared to the size of the 
children, about seven feet long. Row boats 
predominate but there are also paddle-wheel 
boats and kiyaks. A sail boat is anchored 
near-by and you note a canoe on the boat 
landing. You turn around to watch a five- 
year-old girl make a smooth landing at the 
pier and realize that you have been leaning 
far to one side as Douglas rather sharply 
reminds you to sit steady in the middle of the 
seat. ‘That is a boating rule we made in our 
Shark’s Club.” 

You feel properly reprimanded but you 
really don’t mind. The one thing which im- 
presses you is the sturdy self-reliance these 
youngsters exhibit, their calmness and con- 
trol. Even with all the maneuvers of the 
boatsmen there is quiet and peace on the 
water. In fact you are aware that this is the 
atmosphere which pervades the place. You 
also realize, as you land at the pier, that 
watchful eyes of life guard and counselors 
observe all that is happening. There is super- 
vision, all right, and instruction, but they are 
unobstrusive, 


VISITING THE WORKSHOP 


You want to stay on the pier and lazily 
watch the children, the sparkling water, and 
the distant hills. You find yourself wishing 
that you might be a child again. A look at 
your watch reminds you that time is passing 
more swiftly than seems possible and you ask 
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a counselor the way to the workshop. “You 
will find it at the top of the hill to the west, 
under the oak trees. There is no building”’; 
she tells you, ‘the children work out-doors.”’ 
And there they are working with such con- 
centrated effort that only the man in charge 
notices your approach. 

One boy is intent on painting a wheelbar- 
row which is of his own making; another is 
nailing leather hinges on a treasure chest. 
He notices you watching him and asks if you 
will help him hold the top of the chest in 
place while he nails. “I’m going to put a 
real padlock on this chest, too,” he volun- 
teers. ‘Nobody can get in to take anything 
out unless I let them use the key.” 

“It is time to clean up,” this from the 
friendly man whom you note seems to have 
real skill with children, as well as with tools. 
While materials are being put away in the 
chest, and paint, turpentine and brushes are 
being replaced in the paint cabinet, you 
notice a gay colored boat which Susan tells 
you she is making for her little brother's 
birthday. It is to be mailed home to him. 

A boy whom you judge to be eight or 
nine is whittling something from a cedar 
branch. You are thinking, “I would like a 
chance to whittle on that cedar branch 
myself; it would make a mighty stout 
and serviceable cane.’’ It appears that 
these children are having the opportu- 
nity to try their hands at many things; 
to experience many small successes and 
satisfactions each day. There seems to 
be no force of competition entering 
into their effort and you conclude that 
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the absence of older, adolescent chiidren 
makes these children feel more adequate. 
But your reverie is interrupted as a bell 
rings from the pier, indicating that a group 
of youngsters is ready to plunge in the lake 
for a swim. 


THE “PLAY” SWIM 


Such shouts and laughter! This is the play 
swim, you learn; instruction comes in the 
afternoon. Down the slide they go with a 
splash and come up laughing and shaking 
off the water. There is a little girl standing 
on her head. Now they decide to play 
““Water-tag”"—the counselors are playing, 
too. Then “‘Follow-the-Leader’’ is suggested. 
The game begins—up the ladder to the pier, 
kneel on the edge, and make a seal-dive into 
the water, swim on your back to the rope, 
float a bit, dog-paddle to the slide, up the 
ladder and down the slide. 

The game is over and you watch the fun 
two children are having with a couple of 
small flat-bottomed boats in shallow water. 
They are kicking and pushing the boats ahead 
of them, using their feet as motors. Now they 
turn the boats over and ride on the bottom, 
propelling themselves with their hands. 
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House of Three Bears, Green Lake, Wisconsin 


Come, Biddy. Here’s your breakfast in my hand. 
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Others are playing with a big log. Two 
whistles! This is the instructor's signal and 
the game stops while ‘buddies’ find their 
partners and lift their joined hands high. 
Just good safety training, this keeping track 
of one’s buddy, you learn from some coun- 
selor near by. 

As the first group of children leaves the 
water, a less-experienced group jumps in. 
You notice that some are reluctant to get in 
deeper than their knees. You hear counselors 
offering encouragement to those who are 
trying something new. There is a group join- 
ing hands in a circle to play “Pop Goes the 
Weasel.” On the “pop” they all duck under 
—that is, all except Thornton. Later you 
learn about Thornton from the director. He 
is a sensitve child with an active imagination 
—likes to make up stories. He shies away 
from rough-and-tumble games and _ plays 
alone much of the time. At home the boys 
called him a “‘sissy.’’ During the past two 
weeks a friendship has been developing be- 
tween Thornton and Sammy. It is a very 
satisfying friendship—sunny happy-go-lucky 
Sammy is making Thornton feel wanted. 
Sammy likes to hike and explore. They often 
sign up for “special” and go together over 
the hill to the gravel pit, coming back with 
their pockets full of colored rocks and fos- 
sils. Thornton has superior knowledge about 
fossils and has dictated a story about them 
for the camp newspaper. His story proved so 
popular with the children that his rating as 
a person changed overnight. ‘He is coming 
along,” smiles the director, “you will be sur- 
prised to see him in August. Each one of 
these children has some talent or ability— 
our job is to find it as early as possible in 
the summer and to give them every oppor- 
tunity to develop their capabilities while they 
are here.” 

You want to find out more about these 
youngsters—different ones you have noticed 
during the morning who particularly in- 
terested you—but Barbara, your early morn- 
ing friend arrives to announce, “It is nearly 
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time for dinner; you better get washed and 
comb your hair.” 














DINNER TIME 


The dinner bell is a welcome sound. You 
feel mighty hungry and are glad to follow 
the children to the dining-room. It is the first 
time you have seen them all together. Yow 
are charmed by their friendliness; they make 
you feel as if you belong to their camp, 
Again you realize how much “their camp™ 
it is when a nine-year-old boy plays a chord 
on the piano for attention, and announces 
that Mr. Schultz is threshing wheat at the 
farm today. Anybody who wants to walk 
over may meet Mr. Bill at the west gate after 
swimming. A low buzz of conversation in- 
dicates that at each small table this an- 
nouncement is being discussed and plans are 
in progress. A flaxen-haired little girl calls 
for attention to tell the children that she and 
three others have made the candy which they 


are going to pass now. Hearty applause greets | th 
this statement. dowt 
After dinner you walk over to see a clay that 
oven which has been dug into the hillside. pers 
On returning you find the camp completely hed 
at rest—children stretched out on their cots, | in ¢4 
some sleeping, some watching the changing , jj, | 
pattern of the sky and lake, busy with their | rou 
own thoughts. | fello 
A TALK WITH THE DIRECTOR a 

This gives you the opportunity you have oi 
been waiting for—time to talk with the di- he 5 
rector. You learn that Jerry, the wheelbarrow boys 


painter of the morning, had had considerable 
difficulty the first two weeks of camp. He had A 
bragged loudly and boldly to his cabin mates 





the first night as to his prowess on horse- 
back, his swimming skill, and his ability to neki 
knock people down, not only to knock them play 
down but to hold them there, too. His un- ee 
doing came the following day, of course, Mar 
when the boys wanted to be shown what he ah 
could do. Some hard days followed, but Jerry agec 
is gradually winning back a secure place with L | eo 


| 
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Dessert—over the fire. 


the group. After gaining some real skills, he 
stopped bragging and his companions toned 
down their teasing accordingly. You found 
that much of the credit for this change of 
personality was due to Jerry’s counselor. He 
had spent time alone with the lad walking 
in the woods, playing ball, slowly gaining 
his friendship. He went boating with him 
around the bend of the lake where the other 
fellows couldn’t watch while Jerry mastered 
some rowing skill. He had even shown Jerry 
how to wrestle a bit, to roll over quickly and 
get on top of the other fellow so he wouldn't 
be at quite such a loss in a scuffle with the 
boys. Yes, Jerry’s counselor was his first 
friend in camp. 

As the director chats with you, you find 
yourself thinking about certain children 
whom you know at home. You consider Billy, 
active and impetuous, always climbing or 
playing ball, and a great investigator. How 
he would love this place! Yes, and what about 
Mary Ann? She was always lugging a stray 
cat or an injured bird. Sometimes she man- 
aged to smuggle them into the garage, but 
it must always be a secret from her unsympa- 


thetic family. She was such a shy but curious 
little lady. Yet she would be so thoroughly 
at home in this camp environment that she 
would forget her self-conscious ways and be 
a contributing member of the group. Then 
you remember that artistic little lad, Richard, 
a charming boy, but he does not seem to 
know how to play games with the other 
boys. He has been sheltered in that big house 
so long that now he cannot hold his own 
on the playground at school. The children 
make fun of his clumsiness when he tries to 
play ball. You wonder what this camp would 
do about Richard. 

For answer the director takes you to the 
hill above the base-ball diamond, but not 
to see a game. ‘Yes, we have regular games,” 
she tells you, ‘‘but some of the children need 
a great deal of coaching before they are ready 
to play.” You see four boys with a jolly coun- 
selor. They are throwing and catching a soft 
base-ball; then they take turns at batting and 
running bases. You notice a good deal of 
attention being paid to form; how to stand 
and hold the bat. Frequently you hear such 
encouraging words as, “That’s the way to 
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swing; that is much better. Say, you'll be a 
Babe Ruth if you keep that up.” ““Braddy, 
hands out of your pockets. You have to have 
two hands to catch this ball.” 

Now they are playing some simplified 
form of base-ball and they gather around 
the leader as he draws with a stick on the 
ground, illustrating some of the fine points 
of the game. “Yes,” you think to yourself, 
“I believe Richard would gain in both skill 
and confidence here.” 


THE Day Is DONE 


It is five o'clock and you realize that you 
have seen but part of a day in camp. The 
teaching of swimming, archery, tumbling, 
weaving, clay modeling, Indian dancing, a 
play which is under way—all of these activi- 
ties and much more, you have missed. Yet 
you know that they would tell the same story 
as did the woodwork and the boating. ‘The 
basic approach is right. The adults expect 
fine conduct from these children and the 
children appear to be living up to that 
which is expected of them. They seem capa- 
ble of making plans and forming fair deci- 
sions; they are gaining habits of social be- 
havior through constant practice. 

From this order of thought you are roused 
by the get-ready-for-supper bell. Barbara, 
your faithful guide, is again beside you. “As 
soon as I am washed, will you help me write 
a letter?” she asks you with a smile. ‘I can't 
spell all the words.’ The agreement is made, 
and soon you are spelling h-i-k-e and 0-v-e-r- 
n-i-g-h-t and c-o-v-e-r-e-d w-a-g-o-n. Is this 
small person really going on an overnight 
trip? 

Barbara senses your doubt and promises 
to show you the wagon after supper, with 
the mattresses inside, the netting which ties 
shut to keep out mosquitoes, the place where 
blankets and food may be tucked away; in 
fact, all the details which spell adventure for 
Barbara. She tells you that the food is 
planned for supper and breakfast and that 
the trip is only two days away. You have 
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been so eager for information that her letter 
has to wait until after supper to be com- 
pleted. 

Story-hour comes before bed-time. Chil- 
dren, clad in pajamas, gather in front of 
the fireplace and begin to sing. They gaily 
choose their songs—“'I’ve Been Working on 
the Railroad,” ‘Alpine Walking Song,” and 
a lovely lilting melody, ‘‘Come Over the Sea 
in My Boat with Me.” 

Now the story! Eager faces are turned 
toward the story-teller and soon you find 
yourself as absorbed as the children and sorry 
when the tale is ended. Again young voices 
join in song, but quietly this time, ‘Day is 
done, Gone the sun, From the lake, From 
the hills, From the sky; All is well, Safely 
rest, God is nigh.” 

As the children leave for their beds, you 
follow one group and listen while prayers 
and personal good-nights are said and each 
one is tucked in. You note, too, that a coun- 
selor stays with the children as they go to 
sleep. You learn that good-nights are con- 
sidered most important; anything which has 
gone wrong must be straightened out before 
one goes to sleep and some thought left of 
plans for the next day. This answered the 
last question which had been bothering you 
about camping for young children, ‘What 
about night-time?’’ Now you are sure that 
loving care and understanding are vital 
things in this camp; that children go to sleep 
feeling happy, anticipating next day’s fun. 

“Camping,” the word had somehow as- 
sumed a broader meaning. It still meant 
adventure and living out of doors, but it 
meant more than that—companionship, op- 
portunity to choose for one’s self, learning 
new skills, growth in resourcefulness and in 
self-reliance, and a better understanding of 
the rights and problems of others. Young 
children were developing their personalities. 
They needed these experiences while they 
“were very young.”” There could be no age 
limit for the enjoyment of living and learn- 
ing in a natural environment. 


























Story Hour in the Elementary School 


ANNE T. EATON 


Some thirty-odd years ago ‘The Story 
Hour” in the children’s rooms of public li- 
braries—the telling of stories to boys and 
girls as a means of arousing their interest in 
books—was a new enterprise and one that 
captured the imagination of librarians work- 
ing with children. If any voices were raised 
to question the value of the story hour they 
soon died away before the manifest delight 
which it brought to boys and girls and the 
impetus to reading which it so evidently 
gave. 

Story telling, therefore, has been quietly 
practiced for a generation in the children’s 
rooms of public libraries all over this country, 
where boys and girls from eight to twelve 
came to listen to hero tales of Roland and 
Siegfried, King Arthur and Robin Hood, to 
the experiences of Brer Rabbit as set forth 
by Uncle Remus, to the adventures of Dr. 
Dolittle, and to folk tales of many lands. 

Elementary classroom teachers in all 
school situations have, of course, used stories 
for many different purposes from time im- 
memorial and always will, but in elementary 
schools that have central libraries, teachers 
and librarians, working in cooperation, can 
make the story hour a planned and vital con- 
tribution to the school program. 

While the story actually told and not 
read has a special quality for its listeners 
which comes from the fact that the story 
teller is not bound by the printed page, there 
is also much to be said for the story read 
from the book. At special seasons—Christ- 
mas, Hallowe'en, May Day, or some other 
holiday—a story told to a group or to 
several groups together in assembly room or 
library makes an occasion, a celebration. For 
everyday purposes, however, (since in most 
schools the story teller, whether she be li- 


The importance of the story hour, what ) 
it means to the children, and some of 
the books which children like are 
described by Miss Eaton, librarian at 
Lincoln School, New York City. Miss 
Eaton’s list of books is suggestive for 
vacation reading, as well as for the 
story hour. 








. 


brarian or teacher, rarely has time for the 
careful preparation which is necessary for 
story hours in which books are not used) to 
read a complete story from a book, or to read 
part of a story to be continued at another 
time, is more practical and quite as satis- 
factory. 

For this is one way in which little children 
receive their introduction:to style. Who, for 
example, would want one word changed in 
Kipling’s “The Elephant’s Child”? Or in 
Winnie-the-Pooh’s adventures with the bees 
and the balloons? The presence of the book, 
too, in the reader's hand, the possibility of 
touching it, of seeing the pictures as the book 
is held up or passed around, gives to little 
children a very vivid sense of what it means 
to be able to open the covers of a book and 
find waiting for them there the wonder and 
magic of a story. It is therefore not at all 
strange that this reading aloud of a story 
that carries both reader and listening children 
along in eager enthusiasm to see what hap- 
pens next should be an incentive to boys and 
girls to acquire for themselves the power 
to make the printed words tell them what 
they want to know. 

Listening as a group to a story is an ex- 
perience shared, and the common absorption 
in the interest of the tale deepens and en- 
riches the experience. Appreciation of hu- 
mour is like a spark, starting with one, two, 
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or three listeners, it quickly spreads around 
the circle, and fun that is shared with others 
is fun twice over. In a more tangible way, 
too, the story hour is a sharing of experience. 
Children gladly and often in remarkably clear 
and succinct fashion repeat the story to the 
children who were absent when it was read. 

Enrichment and enlargement of vocabulary 
take place inevitably and painlessly through 
the story hour. New words are a fresh de- 
light to the six-, seven-, or eight-year-old 
who is just discovering the possibilities of 
language for use in telling a story, and whose 
ears are just beginning to be sensitive to the 
sound of speech. This training of a child’s 
ear until he can perceive, though all un- 
consciously, the beauty of word and phrase, 
the musical cadence of a sentence, is greatly 
to enlarge his powers of enjoyment in later 
life. Some children, and this, of course, is 
also true in the case of adults, will always 
be more sensitive to style than others, 
but listening week after week to a well- 
written story helps to lay a foundation for 
the appreciation of literature. 

Sometimes, indeed, the acquisition of new 
words is a conscious process and an amusing 
game which the children play with glee. 
“We have learned five new words from 
The Five Chinese Brothers—indefinitely, 
promptly, bid, innocent, execution,” an- 
nounced a group of seven-and-a-half-year- 
olds, proudly. 


WHAT THE CHILDREN LIKE 


In the Lincoln School of Teachers College 
the librarian comes to the six-year-olds for 
a story hour every other week, the period 
lasting for twenty minutes. Sometimes the 
story is chosen by the librarian, sometimes 
by the teacher, sometimes by beth in con- 
sultation. James Daugherty’s Andy and the 
Lion; Tom Robinson’s Buttons; The Com- 
plete Version of Ye Three Blind Mice by 
Ivimey; James Tippett’s Shadow and the 
Stocking; Lindman’s Snipp, Snapp, Snurr, 
and the Yellow Sled; the Adventures of 
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Misha by Rosanov; Barney the Donkey by 
Anne Casserley; “Sudden Mary,” one of the 
stories in Emma Brock’s Till Potatoes Grow 
on Trees; Edith Rickert’s The Bojabi Tree, 
are some of the current favourites. 

The six-and-a-half-year-olds, whom the 
librarian has visited on an average of once 
a week, have enjoyed, among others, Buttons 
by Robinson; Mr. Tootleoo One and Two 
and Mr. Tootleoo and Co. by the Darwins; 
Birthday for Obash by Audrey Chalmers and 
Lolly by the same author; Herbert McKay’s 
Noah and Rabbit; Pumpkin Moonshine by 
Tudor Tasha; Beatrix Potter's Tailor of 
Gloucester, and The Adventures of a 
Brownie by Dinah Mulock Craik. 

On the list of books which pleased the 
seven-year-olds are Wee Gillis by Munro 
Leaf; The Restless Robin by Marjorie Flack; 
Daugherty’s Andy and the Lion; the Tailor 
of Gloucester; Elizabeth Coatsworth’s 
Dancing Tom; Lolly by Chalmers; Mr. Tidy 
Paws by Elizabeth Coatsworth. 

The seven-and-a-half-year-olds have thor- 
oughly enjoyed such diverse stories as The 
500 Hats of Bartholomew Cubbin; And To 
Think That I Saw It on Mulberry Street by 
Dr. Suess, and Audrey Chalmers’ Lolly, a 
realistic little tale of a small boy and his 
white hen. Other books which won the 
group’s approval are Rachel Field’s Pocket 
Handkerchief Park; Ludwig Bemelmans’ 
Quito Express; Beatrix Potter's The Tailor 
of Gloucester; Tom Twist by A. H. Butler; 
Edward Ardizzone’s Tim and Lucy Go to 
Sea. When the librarian read from the large, 
beautiful volume, East of the Sun and West 
of the Moon, Norwegian folk tales edited 
and illustrated by Ingri and Edgar Parin 
D’Aulaire, the children were delighted with 
both stories and illustrations. They came to 
the library to look again at the pictures and 
to reread the stories. Gudrun Thorne-Thom- 
sen’s Easi 0’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon, 
a smaller, more easily handled volume, has 
been taken out many times for reading at 
home or in the classroom. 
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The eight-year-olds have been highly en- 
tertained by The Adventures of Davy and 
ibe Goblin by Charles Carryl; Ernest the 
Policeman by Beaman; Lucretia Hale’s The 
Peterkin Papers and William Pene DuBois’s 
The Three Policemen. They have taken keen 
pleasure also in the more realistic stories, 
Dancing Tom, by Elizabeth Coatsworth, with 
its pioneer background; Emma Brock’s Dru- 
silla and Nora Burglon’s Sticks Across the 
Chimney. In Ludwig Bemelmans’ The Castle 
Number 9 they enjoyed the humour of both 
the tale and the drawings. Mighty Magic 
by Seldon Loring provided, on their level of 
interest and understanding, an utterly ab- 
sorbing adventure made up of Indians, pi- 
rates, and a small boy very like themselves. 

Every one of these groups, from the six- 
to the eight-year-olds, have laughed glee- 
fully over Claire Huchet Bishop’s and Kurt 
Wiese’s The Five Chinese Brothers, with 
keen appreciation of the rollicking fun and 
the dramatic quality of both tale and draw- 
ings. The large clear pictures in which Mr. 
Wiese uses only a few lines to convey the 
idea of so much lively action can be shown 
to a group with great success. 


WHAT THE STORY HoUR MEANS 


The story hour—which is really, of 
course, not an hour but varies from the 
twenty minutes allotted to the youngest 
group to half or three quarters of an hour 
(sometimes stretching under pressure to an 
hour) for the older ones—is in the highest 
degree informal. Sometimes the children 
draw their chairs into a circle around the 
librarian; sometimes they sit on the floor. A 
comment that bubbles forth irrepressibly is 
never suppressed by librarian or teacher. Oc- 
casionally there arises, in a pause, a sudden 
chorus of commendation or of reminiscence, 
but it is never long before from the children 
themselves comes the urgent suggestion to 
“go on reading.” 


THE STORY HOUR 
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These story hours act very directly as a 
stimulus to the child’s own reading. In the 
classroom the book is re-read again and 
again, while children who are old enough 
to have their library cards, promptly set out 
to obtain the book from the library, or, if 
some other child has arrived first, to get 
“another book that is like it.” 

In all of this there is eagerness and real 
joy. It is only necessary to watch a group of 
boys and girls when the door of the class- 
room opens to let in the story teller and her 
book to realize that perhaps nothing in the 
school day, or in modern life, provides more 
fresh, spontaneous happiness than this shar- 
ing of stories. 

Lincoln School teachers feel that the li- 
brarian when she comes, bringing a book 
from the library, makes for the children a 
connection with the larger world of books, 
and that she gives them a feeling of greater 
familiarity with the school library which they 
are already using, or will soon be using. 

For the librarian it is a rare opportunity 
to establish a friendly and very personal re- 
lationship with her library public, present 
and future. It helps, too, to make her 
opinions as to what books children like, 
practical, not merely theoretical. 

Story telling has been called the oldest 
of the arts. Surely no art has brought keener 
pleasure to the human race through the cen- 
turies, from the misty days before history 
down to the present time. To listen in a 
group to a story is a gracious custom and 
one which may well be cultivated in an age 
when many of the amusements offered to 
boys and girls are noisy and garish and 
over-sophisticated. Laughter, suspense, the 
response to the courage and quickwittedness 
of a hero, are threads that knit a group of 
children together in sympathy and under- 
standing, while at the same time they set 
free the imagination and so broaden each 
child’s horizon. 





Children’s Museum of Indianapolis 


GRACE BLAISDELL GOLDEN 


Wauen you were just a little shaver, 
could your father always explain to your 
entire satisfaction what Indian artifacts were 
for, and how they were made? Was there 
always an accommodating auntie around to 
help you to identify an indigo bunting and to 
distinguish it from an ordinary bluebird? 
Wonderful as mother was, could she answer 
your questions about the difference between 
a cecropia and a tiger swallowtail? Loving 
care and physical comforts were abundantly 
given, but was your curiosity always ap- 
peased? After all, knowledge begins through 
wondering about things. 

In Indianapolis one solution for answering 
children’s questions has been found in the 
establishment of a children’s museum which 
provides a place for them to pursue their 
interests along given lines. Whether their 
interests be in stamps, minerals, butterflies, 
peasant craft, Indian arrowheads or whatnot, 
they find sympathetic persons at the museum 
who will not only answer questions and 
identify specimens, but who will lead them 
to the library and to the exhibit cases with 
their story labels written in language simple 
enough for them to understand. 

Every perplexing question of childhood 
is given careful consideration by staff mem- 
bers whose ambition it is to quicken chil- 
dren’s powers of observation and to awaken 
their love of nature. 


THE EXHIBITS 


First in importance in any museum are the 
exhibits displayed. Here are shown material 
from other lands and peoples, other ways 
and other days, and galleries of natural his- 
tory in three general classes: zoological, bo- 
tanical, and geological. 


( In her column, “My Day,” Mrs. Roose- | 
velt praised the excellent work of the 
Indianapolis Children’s Museum and 
stated that its program should be more 
widely known so as to stimulate other 
communities to develop museum pro- 
grams for children. “Childhood Edu- 
cation” agreed with Mrs. Roosevelt and 
invited Mrs. Golden, executive secretary 
{ for the museum, to prepare this account. ] 








Lessons in geography, in science, and in 
natural history are everywhere dramatized in 
exhibits and dioramas. The romantic, fasci- 
nating history of communication, from the 
time man signalled with smoke by day and 
fire by night down to modern radio history, 
is depicted in a series of dioramas or three 
dimension pictures which the child can 
understand. 

Classes are brought for special observation 
and study, coming directly from school dur- 
ing school hours. By making reservations the 
class may hear a museum staff teacher speak, 
for not more than twenty minutes, upon 
subjects then being studied. This talk is illus- 
trated with objective material and occa- 
sionally with films. Following the talk the 
pupils are given a tour of the museum. 

A large percentage of the annual attend- 
ance is due to this service. There is no def- 
inite transportation arranged, the teacher in 
charge having to charter a bus each time she 
brings her group. It is hoped that some 
arrangement may soon be made whereby a 
chartered bus will be available. 


DOCENTRY SERVICE 


The second service is the guide or docentry 
service offered to random groups of both 
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Even before this diorama was installed, it began to teach its lesson when children were permitted to 
watch the artist at work. 


children and adults. Of considerable im- 
portance are the Saturday morning programs. 
From October through May, volunteer speak- 
efs present programs directed to elementary- 
age children. For the most part these speak- 
ers are natives of other lands, or travelers 
recently returned from different countries. 

Also on each Saturday, general science pro- 
grams are presented to classes of junior high 
school science pupils appointed by their 
principals to attend for consecutive Saturdays 
during the semester. These programs are 
designed to go beyond regular classroom 
study and serve a two-fold purpose, since 
the pupils are given time at their home 
schools each Monday to report what has been 
outlined at the museum on the previous 
Saturday, and to read widely. 


TRAVELING MUSEUMS 

Through its extension department the in- 
fluence of the museum goes beyond its own 
four walls and into every school building, 
many libraries, and orphanages. The work 
of this department has become an important 
part of the museum’s activities. With no 
endowment and with relatively small ex- 
penditures made from the general mainte- 
nance fund of the museum, the material 
which is loaned has proved to be of real 
value to the teachers. 

The first cases for lending were made when 
the depression and its accompanying re- 
trenchments prevented children from spend- 
ing money for bus fares, thus cutting down 
museum attendance. The director, eager to 
extend his service in the face of these difh- 
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Bird Club members coax their feathered friends to live near-by 


so that they may study them. 


culties, assembled duplicate objects from 
the storage rooms, and arranged related ones 
in portable cases. They were secured to a 
background so that traveling by city school 
trucks would not damage them. Briefly 
worded labels were arranged under each ob- 
ject, and glass fronts were securely put on 
each case. 

These miniature museums have been in 
great demand and are now loaned for a 
week to teachers ordering them. They are 
moved from building to building by a well- 
planned schedule so as to prevent loss of 
time by returning them to the museum each 
week. Many are quite pretentious, particu- 
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larly the historical episodes 
which are three dimension in 
form. Descriptive booklets ac- 
company each of the cabinets. 
Today, more than eleven hun- 
dred exhibits of this and other 
types of visual aids have been 
installed and are in constant 
circulation. 

Mr. A. B. Carr, director of 
the Indianapolis Museum, 
says: 


Children are natural scien- 
tists. What they see and handle 
arouses their interest. Curiosity 
is a movement toward intel- 
lectual freedom. It is our work 
to arouse and satisfy curiosity. 
We strive to interest and attract 
the child through visual educa- 
tion, helping him to grasp the 
meaning of life and living ac- 
tivities. To many children this 
museum opens an entirely new 
vista; they stand on the thresh- 
old of a new world. Through 
visualization we try to satisfy 
their knowledge of things they 
have heard about. 

We believe that children who 
take an active interest in natural 
science, in history and historical 
objects, in natural resources, in 
costumes and trinkets of foreign 
peoples, and in the implements 
used by their ancestors, will become saner citi- 
zens of tomorrow. They will develop a surer 
mental balance and more careful powers of ob- 
servation and analysis. 

Surely the study of costumes, habits, and cus- 
toms of foreign peoples will make for a more 
brotherly spirit toward other nations when this 
generation is mature and at the helm of business 
and government. 

When a boy has learned to know the song 
of the meadowlark, is he so likely to wait for 
one with a BB gun? Rather he will linger near 
its abiding place so that he may imitate its call 
to repeat to visitors and staff when next he vis- 
its the Museum. 

Another boy may perch on a camp stool with 
a drawing board, sketching ship models, that 
he may correctly install the rigging on one he is 
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constructing for his school 
pageant on transportation. 
A girl may spend hours in 
the doll room copying for- 
eign costumes for a school 
play. Thus through visu- 
alization is our work car- 
ried on. 


ACTIVITIES PROGRAM 


A modern museum 
becomes a place of ac- 
tivity as well as a store- 
house of visual aids. 
Every means is studied 
to help a child become 
familiar with — earth, 
rocks, birds, plants, ani- 
mals, insects and the ways 
of other national groups 
and races. The museum 
is open to children of all 
races and creeds; no bar- 
rier is set up to rule in 
experiments in the wide 
world of nature. 

One of the museum 
clubs, the Bird Lovers, 
began in a simple way 
to study and encourage 
winter feeding of birds. 
As an outgrowth of their 
youthful seriousness the 
city park board and the 
WPA cooperated by erecting a rustic feeding 
station on the grounds of every public school, 
in all parks, and along wooded boulevards. 
Encouraged by the city-wide movement, the 
Bird Lovers originated the custom of prepar- 
ing, at the museum, a Christmas bird feast. 
Garlands of food are strung, and a gay 
Christmas tag is fastened to each to let the 
passersby know from whence the gift came. 

With the draining of swamps in many sec- 
tions of the country, less and less natural 
food is available to feathered creatures. Con- 
sequently, Indianapolis is again becoming a 
haven for birds in winter because of the 
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First steps in world citizenship—interest in the dolls of girls 
in other lands. 


availability of food, due to years of education 
of its citizens in winter care for birds. Citi- 
zens feel well repaid for the slight effort of 
feeding birds by the increasing number which 
stay here and by their lack of fear, which 
allows the truly interested to get nearer them 
for identification and study of their habits. 
Spring and autumn bird walks in sheltered 
woods, with nature guides provided by the 
museum for small groups, are a part of the 
museum activities program. Hardier members 
participate in the winter bird census made 
between Christmas and New Year, often 
wading snowdrifts to make the count. 
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PIONEERING ENTERPRISES 


The Indianapolis Museum has pioneered 
in having a junior board of directors whose 
duty it is to meet monthly and talk over 
affairs at hand in order to make recommenda- 
tions to the senior board of trustees who are 
responsible for the management. Junior 
board members serve for one year, and are 
children from schools that have made par- 
ticular contributions and have led in general 
attendance at the museum during the previ- 
ous year. Fifteen members serve, with a 
sponsor guiding their business. 

Another pioneering enterprise of the In- 
dianapolis Museum is the annual Children’s 
Museum Field Expedition, said to be the 
only junior expedition to carry an actual 
commission from a museum. For the past 
eleven years a group of twenty boys have 
gone for ten weeks each summer to the 
Navajo reservation of New Mexico to collect 
exhibit and photographic material useful to 
the museum. 


OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS 


While children’s museum workers 
throughout the country stress the importance 
of museum work as a means of keeping 
normal children normal, it is inevitable that 
the underprivileged child has a place in its 
scheme. The Museum Guild has a transporta- 
tion committee which arranges to bring to 
the museum, children from settlement houses 
and from neighborhoods where the small bus 
fare is an item impossible to meet. 

The Indiana State School for the Blind 
was, until a few years ago, situated only a 
few blocks from the museum. Small groups 
of blind or partially sighted children fre- 
quently visited the galleries and found, in 
exhibits which they could handle, a great 
source of pleasure. One boy of eighteen who 
had never known the blessing of sight, ran 
his hand swiftly over a mounted baboon, and 
when he came to the skull said, ‘““What a 
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low order of animal this creature is! It has 
almost no brain cavity.’’ Thus even the blind 
“see” and the deaf and dumb profit by 
museum contacts. 

Mr. Eugene T. Lies of the National Recrea- 
tion Association, in making a survey of lei- 
sure-time activities in Indianapolis, said: 


The Children’s Museum is one of the most 
charming institutions found in Indianapolis by 
this survey. Its founders deserve a high place 
in the regard of the people of this city. 

The plan of integrating the children them- 
selves into the scheme of things is appealing and 
merits commendation. A sense of dignity, 
worth, and responsibility is cultivated that has 
high development value. 

Visual education is effective education, espe- 
cially when so many of the objects seen are real 
and not mere pictures of things. Then, too, the 
encouragement given to school children to make 
things worthy of showing in the “Changing 
Exhibit Room” leads to the use of another ef- 
fective educational process. 

The hearty cooperation of school and library 
authorities with the museum is praiseworthy. 

Practically all exhibit material has been ac- 
quired through donations. Citizens on their 
travels have kept in mind the needs of The 
Children’s Museum and have brought back valu- 
able specimens. This could well become a gen- 
eral practice to the great gain of any museum. 


The museum is housed in an old mansion 
of thirty-five rooms. A fine spirit of coopera- 
tion between the school, city, and museum 
trustees and staff is responsible for the many 
services offered. More than half of the budg- 
et is borne by the board of school com- 
missioners in recognition of the service ren- 
dered. The remainder of the budget is met 
by memberships, both junior and senior, and 
by some contributions and interest from a 
small endowment fund. 

A children’s museum may be established 
in any town or city, large or small. It is 
within the reach of any group of people who 
envisions a place where childhood hours may 
become golden, where a child may have his 
rightful heritage of a fuller, richer life 
through natural experiments and experiences. 
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JaMEs S. TIPPETT 


T cAcuers, like children, learn by engaging 
actively in matters pertaining to their jobs, and 
a spirit of determination to do the job better 
comes by getting off to a secluded camp, living 
and working together, exchanging ideas, and 
working out practical problems. 

An ideal place for this kind of training has 
been pain The location—embracing moun- 
tains, rivers, valleys, rocks, and wild life—of- 
fers a laboratory for first hand contact with a 
stimulating environment. 

A part of the afternoons will be given to 
hikes, nature study excursions, and various forms 
of recreational activity, including swimming. 
The evening will be made interesting with in- 
formal social activities as well as “bacon-bats” 
on mountain peaks or beside near-by river falls. 


The above quotations are from a folder 
announcing a conference “‘on the principles 
and practices involved in the use of the cen- 
ter of interest as a means of integrating the 
curriculum.’ Such a conference has been 
held in the summer by the Parker School 
District, Greenville, South Carolina, during 
the past four successive years. At each of the 
conference periods, seventy-six students— 
all teachers in active service—and a staff of 
ten or more helping teachers came together 
with the definite purpose announced in the 
quotations from the folder. That number 
represented all the people who could be ac- 
commodated, except for the mountain chil- 
dren and their regular teachers who did the 
work of the camp and furnished a part of 
the stimulating background. 

Note that there was a definite purpose for 
the conference. The teachers who enrolled 
as students had already felt the need for help 
in the proposed direction. Some were teach- 
ers of wide experience; others were young 
teachers with no experience. All of them 
were to go into situations where a new point 
of view in education had already been taken 
or which they were to assist in finding. It 


| A Venture in Teacher Education 


( Here is a description of a different kind \ 
of summer school in which part of a 
vacation might well be spent. Mr. L. P. 
Hollis, superintendent of the Parker 
School District, Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, sponsored this in-service training 
for teachers. Mr. Tippett is curriculum 
\ adviser of the Parker School District. | 








was not necessary to convince any of the 
group that the point of view had value. 

The first day of the conferences has been 
spent usually in inspecting schoolrooms of 
the Parker District in which centers of inter- 
est have helped to make the curriculum 
meaningful. Children who had attended in 
those classrooms were present to talk with 
the visitors. The rooms had been left just as 
they had appeared on the last day of school. 
They furnished a point of reference for 
many of the ideas which came up later dur- 
ing the conferences. “If only the whole 
group of children had been in the class- 
room,’’ everybody said, as the cars and busses 
swung away late in the afternoon to the 
camp. Truly a wise observation, but noth- 
ing could be done about it then. 

The place in which the conferences have 
been held was wisely chosen. The buildings 
and equipment of the D.A.R. school for 
mountain children at Tamassee, South Caro- 
lina, are convenient, comfortable, and suit- 
able for pleasant living. 


THE Day's Work 

This is the ger ral plan for one day’s 
work: Breakfast together at seven. At eight 
the entire group met to hear a presentation 
of the point of view and for informal dis- 
cussion of its implications and practical ap- 
plication, particularly the latter for this was 
not a mere talk fest. The following general 
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Right: Performing ex- 
periments for them- 
selves. 


Below: Getting heip 
from the materials bu- 
reau. 


themes were taken up in order: (1) A New 
Point of View; (2) The Purpose Underly- 
ing Pre-planning; (3) Explanation of a Unit 
of Work, or Center of Interest, or Integrated 
Experience; (4) Criteria for Evaluating Cen- 
ters of Interest; (5) Enriching the Interests 
of Children; (6) The Need for Drill and 
the Place of Tool Subjects; (7) Teaching 
Technique—The Classroom; (8) Habits, 
Attitudes, and Appreciations; (9) How to 
Summarize Units of Work; (10) Evaluating 
a Total Program. 

All kinds of questions were asked and dis- 


cussed during or following the pres- 


of them were: How can I legiti- 
mately set the stage? Do all chil- 
dren necessarily show an_ interest 
in the same thing? How can I pro- 
vide for an active school life if I have 


pils? Does the whole amount of 
work during the day grow out of the 
unit of work? Is there need for drill? 
Are hammer and saw essentials in 
the new program? The discussion of 
these and similar questions often 
called for additional informal meetings of 
the whole group during the evening. The 
greatest freedom was given for the group to 


arrive at underlying principles as well as | 


significant practices. 

The second period in the day was the 
crucial one. During that time all members 
of the group attacked individual problems 
with the aid of the helping teachers. Each 
one selected a center of interest which would 
probably come to the front in her classroom 
in September. A definite preplan was made 
for that tentative unit of work. Emphasis 


entation of the various themes. Some | 


thirty-five or perhaps forty-five pu- | 
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was constantly placed upon the 
idea that a partial or even a com- 
plete change might have to be made 
when the pupils were consulted. 
But it was also pointed out that a 
definite and rather detailed preplan 
would help the maker to see how 
other plans could be made hurriedly 
and properly when the center of in- 
terest arose. At the end of two 
weeks each person in attendance at 
the conference had a completed 
plan for which information had 
been assembled and upon which 
time had been spent in conference for pur- 
poses of evaluation. 

A complete materials bureau had been set 
up at the camp and it was possible with the 
help of a trained librarian and director of a 
materials bureau to gather information, to 
make bibliographies, and to locate illustra- 
tive materials for any desired unit of work. 
Many sample descriptions of units of work 
which had been successfully developed were 
available for reference. 

During the making of the preplans and 
the presenting of the point of view, the 
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Left: Seeing stars. 


Below: A county sup- 
erintendent makes pa- 
pier maché. 






teacher-students had seen how valuable a 
knowledge of how to do many things would 
be. The arts and crafts helping teacher came 
into the picture then to give individual help. 
A complete arts and crafts shop had been set 
up. Each student member of the conference 
learned how to mix and use paints by mixing 
and using them to paint large, free pictures. 
By actually doing the thing each one learned 
how to handle and care for clay; how to 
make linoleum and other block prints; 
how to make a plaster of Paris and a papier 
mache figure; how to tie-dye and to make 
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batik; how to make some article which 
called for use of hammer, saw, and wood; 
how to make puppets and stage scenery; how 
to make pictorial maps and charts, and how 
to carry on many other manual activities. 
Countless extra hours were spent in the arts 
and crafts shop. ‘‘I should like to return next 
summer,” said several of the teachers in at- 
tendance, ‘‘and do just arts and crafts.”’ 

The helping teacher in children’s litera- 
ture and in written and oral expression per- 
formed a real service. She introduced the 
students to a great wealth of poetry and 
prose on each grade level. A well-selected 
library of children’s books had been assem- 
bled. Students were invited and encouraged 
to delve into it. They were given help in 
book selection and in how to make literature 
effective. Poerns and stories were read, dis- 
cussed, and evaluated. 

Particular emphasis was placed upon abil- 
ity to know good literature from dull and 
trite writing. This was carried into the field 
of children’s spoken and written language. 
Standards for judging creative writing on 
different levels of child development were 
set up and applied to the written work of 
children. Methods of securing an improved 
quality of written expression were related 
definitely to the rich background in experi- 
ence which the unit of work gives. 

The science periods were devoted to per- 
forming experiments, to becoming better ac- 
quainted with the natural environment, to 
examining books which contained scientific 
information, to examining apparatus (espe- 
cially the kind that is inexpensive or can be 
made at home), and to looking through tele- 
scope or microscope. Just as in the arts and 
crafts shop, the work in the science labora- 
tory, whether indoors or out, was related to 
problems that would arise in each teacher's 
own classroom. There was little talk about 
science but much work with apparatus and 
with nature. Thus, five phases of the life of 
the school were made more clear: (1) the 
point of view, (2) the integrating center of 


interest, (3) the skills involved in arts and 
crafts, (4) children’s books, and an im- 
proved quality of writing, and (5) science 
experiences. Each of these phases interacted 
upon each other just as they do in truth. 


CONCOMITANT VALUES 


A few entertainments and social gather- 
ings completed the sum of each two-weeks 
conference. But not quite! The best parts of 
the conferences were the opportunities to talk 
intimately with others whose problems were 
similar, and the privilege of living inform- 
ally with congenial persons. 

Concerted effort was made by all helpers 
at the conferences to assist the teacher-stu- 
dents with their individual problems. Good 
fellowship prevailed. The friendly spirit 
which permeated the mountain school where 
the conferences were held soon swept most 
persons into its presence. Fun and frolic 
came at times to break the stretches of seri- 
ous work. But, after all, the purpose which 
brought the group together was a serious 
one. It was a venture in definitely directed 
teacher-preparation. As such it merited the 
painstaking work which went into it. 

The following quotation from an unso- 
licited letter by a county superintendent who 
attended one of the conference sessions gives 
not only an appreciation of the value of the 
work which was done, but a part of the rea- 
son for establishing the conference: 


The conference was ideal. True, I had been 
expecting to get something worthwhile from it, 
but even at that I had no idea it could possibly 
prove so beneficial both from an informational 
and inspirational standpoint as it did. I could 
hope for nothing better than to have a large 
group of my teachers go back with me next 
summer, and I intend to work toward that end. 
It was so inspiring to see a large number of 
teachers working because they wanted to work, 
and working on something that they intended 
to use in their classrooms this year. I get so fed- 
up on some of the requirements our teachers 
have to meet, which are of no practical value 
to them at all. Certainly much overhauling of re- 
quirements should be brought about. 
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Fist Puppet Possibilities 


EpITH EDMONDS 


Puppetry is a subject about which much 
has been written. The marionette has long 
been the nucleus of attention, while the fist 
puppet, because of its simplicity, has only 
been a minor side interest. However, this in- 
terest in Punch’s family is growing and cer- 
tainly is attaining a place for itself in 
progressive education. 

We strive to open new doors of expres- 
sion and in doing so we find before us new 
fields, rich in color and possibilities, await- 
ing to be put into use. The door of the fist 
puppet has been opened and children have 
looked in. Immediately the little glove-like 
creatures find their way onto eager fingers 
and become live images with the child’s 
heart and the puppet’s soul cooperating as 
one. Fist puppetry is an art and young chil- 
dren respect it as such. 

A story may be told or a daily experience 
may provide such an interest that the group 
wishes to re-enact it in dramatic play. Most 
dramatic play is born, lived, and carried out 
by those children who may be termed “‘lead- 
ers.’’ That is, their energies and degrees of 
group adjustment carry them to the front in 
most activities. These children visualize and 
relive experiences constantly. But what of 
the child who feels all of these experiences 
yet knows no way of giving them expression? 
He may not be sure of his social place in the 
group. He may be timid. He may have a 
speech difficulty. He may be hampered by 
unfavorable nerve reactions. Let these chil- 
dren meet the fist puppet, feel it, see it move, 
and express itself through body motion. Al- 
most immediately interest focuses on the 
puppet and self is forgotten. Sometimes even 
the stammerer forgets to stammer. 

The fist puppet moves with the individual 
child, cooperates with him, and becomes a 


( Miss Edmonds, librarian in the Central ) 
Public School, Glencoe, Illinois, tells 
how fist puppets can be made and de- 
scribes their values for young children. 
Puppet making and playing may well 
be used to fill many leisure moments in 
the summer for the child who tires of 
reading and games and who is not for- 
tunate enough to go to camp. ! 
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part of him. The marionette to young chil- 
dren is apt to become nerve-racking because 
the arms tire and concentration is divided by 
speaking lines and moving strings. The 
mechanical figure isn’t a release; too often it 
becomes a restraint. Let the first six grades 
enjoy and live the freedom of movement, 
rhythmical thought, and be relaxed with a 
fist puppet. They will then be ready, per- 
haps, to manipulate marionettes when they 
reach the upper school grades and beyond, 
preferably beyond. 

Fist puppets do not always have to be 
used in a show. A story-teller using one or 
two fist puppets is not only presenting the 
story to the ear of the child, but is appealing 
to his vision as well. Inwardly and quickly, 
the child is correlating auditory and visual 
facts to his complete understanding. Let sev- 
eral children have puppets on their hands— 
puppets of different characters—and then 
leave them alone. They will create a story 
using some or all of the puppets at hand. 


How TO MAKE Fist PUPPETs 


Materials of different kinds may be used 
in making the puppets. Perhaps the figures 
made of cloth and stuffed with rags are the 
best for the child of primary age whose in- 
stinct and desire to cuddle are satisfied. 

For the intermediate grades, the children 
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Puppets made for “The Sleeping Beauty”—the king, the queen, and the goblin. 


will want to mold faces in clay, dividing the 
head in half, doing the face first and the 
back of the head last. When the clay is dry, 
spread a film of grease or vasoline over the 
surfaces. Take a piece of buckram, soak it in 
water until it is very soft and gummy, then 
spread it over each mold, pushing it in to 
every crack and fold. When hardened, re- 
move the clay mold and sew the two halves 
of the head together, making a complete 
head. Cut out a round hole under the chin 
for the finger to go in. Stuff the head with 
rags or cotton and sew worsted yarn to the 
head for hair. The body of the puppet is its 
costume or dress sewed to the head. Hands, 
cut from wood or cardboard or made from 
picture wire wrapped in adhesive tape, are 
sewed to the sleeves. 

Construction is finished and now the face 
must be completed. A puppet doesn’t live 
until he has eyes. They must be large, clear, 
and expressive. The nose is important only 
as to its shape and size and this was taken 


care of in the molding of the face. The 
mouth is next in importance to the eyes. It 
must be painted so as to be seen and its ex- 
pression understood. The mouth alone can 
express joy, sorrow, laughter, singing, eat- 
ing, whistling, and crying. Eyebrows may be 
added if the child feels them to be neces- 
sary. Cheeks may be tinted pink if the face 
is to have a natural look. With young chil- 
dren, discourage shading and stage make-up 
on their puppets. It is the effect they are 
after and simplicity is the important thing. 

If you will live with your children through 
a puppet experience, you will see them grow 
in their capacities; you will realize that their 
growth has been made possible because pent- 
up abilities have been released, making room 
for more abilities, ideas, thought progres- 
sions and desires to move in, and again be 
expressed as the child develops. A puppet 
experience can put into motion a kind of 
development which results in the child being 
at ease, happy, and above all, interested. 
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M* happy life’’ are Emilie Poulsson’s 

own words for a life lasting over 
eighty-five years, and shadowed from the age 
of six months with a serious eye difficulty 
which deprived her for long periods of any 
reading except in Braille, and ended in total 
blindness. A ‘“‘happy life’—the expression 
challenges curiosity as to its secret, unless 
one knew her; then it was revealed in every 
smile, word, and deed. Deep love for others 
and utter trust in the goodness of God— 
there lay the secret. 

Born on September 8, 1853, in Cedar 
Grove, New Jersey, of a Norwegian father 
and an American mother whose parentage 
was English, little Emilie showed from birth 
her unusual charm. In spite of her serious 
handicaps she learned to read at home, en- 
tered public school at eight, and high school 
at twelve. Later she learned Braille at the 
famous Perkins Institute, took the kindergar- 
ten course at the Garland and Weston School 
in Boston, and taught, lectured, and wrote 
for the rest of her long life, translating her 
last book from the Norwegian as she lay 
totally helpless and blind last summer. 

She wrote many books, translated many 
others, edited The Kindergarten Review for 
seven years with her devoted and beloved 
older sister, Laura, and had the honor of 
seeing her own works translated into many 
languages. She will, however, always be 





Anne Emilie Poulsson 


known by the children’s name for her, “The 
Finger-Play Lady,” for that was her best 
known book. She wrote her first play when 
a kindergarten student; the set published just 
fifty years ago has made her famous the 
world over. “‘God bless that ball-for-baby 
woman, wherever she is!’ exclaimed a grate- 
ful missionary in a far-off land—a prayer we 
echo, knowing its answer has already come. 
—Mary C. Shute, professor emeritus, Teach- 
ers College of Boston. 


}  yaene does not mean teaching people what they do not know. It 
is not teaching them the shapes of letters and the tricks of numbers, 
and then leaving them to turn their arithmetic to roguery and their litera- 
ture to lust. It means, on the contrary, training them into the perfect 
exercise and kingly continence of their bodies and souls. It is a painful, 
continual, and difficult work to be done by kindness, by watching, by 
warning, by precept, and by praise, but above all—by example.—]ohn 


Ruskin. 
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Interpreting the School to Home 


and Community 


MILLICENT TAYLOR 


£2 se schools belong to all the people; and 
today the people know it. What is more, 
they are letting education know it. Money for 
taxes comes harder. Money for private tuition is 
not so easy to provide. As a consequence you 
educators have probably all felt the conscious 
ownership the public feels for the schools you 
serve. This is as it should be. But it is a chal- 
lenge. Not alone self-preservation but the saving 
of every one of your gains in education demands 
that each one of you, in addition to being good 
teachers of children be also good teachers of the 
public—in particular your own children’s parents 
and the community in which you are at work. In 
other words, educators cannot afford to be with- 
out intelligent public support of what they are 
doing, and this means that whether distasteful 
to you or not, you must serve your schools as 
individual public relations workers. 


PARTICIPATING IN COMMUNITY 
ACTIVITIES 

How can you do this? First, I feel that, with 
the distinct aim of serving education, every 
educator today should individually participate 
in the life of the community. Let each one ask 
himself or herself with renewed vigor, How 
best can I serve this community? It may be a 
city tenement district. It may be a delightful 
suburban town or a rural countryside. No mat- 
ter what it is, his first and logical step is to study 
it. Quietly but definitely, he must acquire a 
working knowledge of his environment. What 
are its housing problems, what about its libra- 
ries and reading facilities, its educational and 
employment needs, what are its hopes for itself, 
its pet longings, its local celebrations, and even 
(for the sake of helping it) its petty weaknesses 
and glaring faults? For a time the teacher is on 
hand to help the community carve out for itself 
a happier present and future—and in so far as 
possible to leave it better off than he found it. 

In my own home town, a suburb of Boston, 
the teachers and professors make incalculable 
contributions to the welfare and happiness of 
the community. A professor living there has 


( Descriptions of some of the ways in \ 
which teachers can become effective in- 
terpreters of the schools are quoted 
here from Miss Taylor’s address at the 
A.C.E. Publications Luncheon at At- 
lanta, April 14. Miss Taylor is educa- 
tion editor for “The Christian Science 
{ Monitor,” Boston. ) 








a hobby of woodcarving, and has not only taught 
a group of hobbyists but has been active in 
forming an arts and crafts society. The head of 
the high school music department has organized 
community sings, has stimulated groups who 
have found joy in playing instruments together 
in one another's homes, has got citizens to sup- 
port his bringing concerts to the town, has in 
many other ways encouraged and joined those 
who cared enough for music to do something 
about it if they had the support. 

In a town in the Middle West where I used 
to teach, the enthusiasm of a kindergarten 
teacher for marionettes resulted in the forming 
by a group of men and women in the town of 
a little marionette theater company, for which 
they made fascinating puppets and marionettes, 
wrote their own plays, and gave wholesome 
entertainments for children and grown-ups— 
even taking to a trailer later and performing 
in nearby towns. Story hours in a local branch 
library, elsewhere, developed into reading clubs 
for grown-ups, while many of us have seen 
members of our local teaching staffs sharing 
their teaching ability through giving short 
courses in grammar, public speaking, or civics, 
in the local women’s or men’s clubs; organiz- 
ing December toy-choosing clinics, or helping 
with country bird walks or city ‘school jour- 
neys” for the grown-ups. 

Beginning with an intelligent study of the 
community, and taking part as individuals in 
the life of this community, the teacher natu- 
rally and inevitably brings the life, interests, 
and needs of the community into his teaching. 
This, as we all know, vitalizes the teaching; 
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INTERPRETING THE SCHOOL 


but for my purpose here, I list it as yet another 
way in which one serves as a public relations 
worker for education. 

In a town in Pennsylvania last autumn the 
civics classes of a country day school brought 
the political campaign into the classroom, and in 
turn did a fine piece of work in getting out the 
vote in their community—a piece of work that 
was not a mere flash-in-the-pan house-to-house 
canvas but one which stemmed from the very 
real way in which the school made itself one 
with its community. 

A school in a Massachusetts town once did a 
really creditable piece of city | prove. co- 
operating with town officials, and arousing the 
community to take part—far more than mak- 
ing a set of picture maps. You probably all know 
of schools that have taken part in campaigns for 
smoke abatement, better housing, tax reforms, 
traffic safety. 

It was an elementary school out in California 
that did a thrilling job of collecting and run- 
ning an international exhibit of children’s art 
work, a project highly educational in every way, 
including as it did, letter writing, art study, 
geography, history, all the social studies, oral 
English (they served as guides and lecturers), 
arithmetic, and all sorts of organization work. 
The project really served the community, and 
taught people (parents and other citizens) a 
great deal about modern education. 

In one school, the school newspaper was made 
into a community affair, and proved an invalu- 
able interpreter of the school to home and town. 
Both children and parents contributed to the 
paper. Hobbies like —— special 
interests like homemaking, ks, trips, gardens, 
were the points of contact. Various community 
activities grew out of the project, also, such as a 
pupil-managed story hour and a tourists’ guide- 


The intelligent teacher, of course, does not 
appliqué these on, nor does she arbitrarily choose 
community activities, but she is ever alert to see 
ways in which the needs of the children may be 
served best by projects which will at the same 
time broaden their horizons to include the com- 
munity. And may I just say, here, that some of 
the finest and most thorough-going projects in 
community service that have come to my atten- 
tion, have been carried through by first and 
second graders. As many of you know far bet- 
ter than I, the projects in such cases must be 
simple and not too stimulating, but mere age, or 
lack of it, makes no difference. 
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PLANNING SCHOOL VISITING Days 


Probably all of you have worked out various 
visiting days when parents come back to school 
to see classes in session. It can be a valuable 
project although it has been done a good deal, 
and needs reassessing. For example, the same 
parents usually come each time and too many 
dads are missing—in fact some schools don’t 
even pretend to include the dads. It is im- 
portant, too, that the back-to-school night be 
prepared for and followed up. It should not be 
an isolated experience on the part of the parents. 
Perhaps I am too optimistic, but I feel that the 
schools fails in a measure, if parents are all it 
gets. Those who are not thus connected with the 
school, and older students, should be lured back 
in some way also. Education needs the under- 
standing and support of all the homes. More 
than one vital addition to the curriculum has 
later been voted out as a fad or frili by a 
schoolboard influenced by certain citizens who 
had no stake in the schools beyond paying 
taxes. 

One variation of the “back-to-school” idea 
was catried out by the school and the parent- 
teacher association working together. As part of 
a “Home Week” during which special exhibits 
and talks were given at the school, and Open 
House was maintained there, some shop win- 
dows on a main street were loaned by the cham- 
ber of commerce. In these, some living demon- 
strations with student actors were given. One, 
if I remember rightly, was a right and wrong 
exhibit of doing home work, to show up cor- 
rect lighting, equipment, quiet, etc. Another 
showed how the 3 R’s were being practiced 
in connection with the school bank. In each case, 
responsible youngsters invited interested passers- 
by to come in and learn more, and others were 
there to explain the exhibits and to answer 
further questions. Led by the parent-teacher 
members who broke the ice for the passersby the 
whole thing proved quite successful. 


REPORTS AND RADIO BROADCASTS 


Happily the superintendent’s annual report 
to the citizens—another form of public rela- 
tions—has at length emerged from the old- 
fashioned bulletin type of dead literature and 
become a real interpreter of the school. In 
many cities it has become a fascinating picture- 
book, with short articles and full captions to 
explain what the pictures should tell Mr. and 
Mrs. Citizen when they look at them. 

And of course, we need to use the radio. Con- 
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sidering the programs you have heard here I 
scarcely need mention it, but if there is a station 
in your town which is not tied up with national 
networks, get some free time on it. Use it 
for singing, for bands, for spelling matches and 
jolly things. Perhaps my job on a newspaper 
makes me weary of the amount of talk there is 
in the world; but I do think talks on educa- 
tion on the air do not on the whole give a 
true picture of the thrilling place a modern 
classroom is. People simply tune into something 
else. But a very little talk can be interlarded 
among singing and other entertaining yet in- 
terpretative things, without losing the listeners. 
The schools of Atlanta are doing notable radio 
work of this sort. 


USING THE NEWSPAPER 


I have left until last the medium for inter- 
pretation that you probably expected me to speak 
of first and, perhaps, exclusively. And that is 
the use of the newspaper. In order to do this, 
effectually, you ar to learn more about the 
newspaper. What makes news stories? What 
sort of material does this paper or that paper 
seem to like? It is not true that schools have 
no good news material, although most of the 
newsmen in this country will probably tell you 
so. The fact is, they haven't had a real chance 
to know it. Teachers themselves don’t know 
news material when they have it. Time and 
again a story could be built out of something 
going on at school if anybody knew how to do 
it. This is not theoretical. It has been proved. 

It is my experience, however, that a large 
number of teachers and a larger number of col- 
lege professors do not know how to present their 
fields, either in writing or to a reporter, in a 
live way. I should like to see more teachers 
studying news writing in night or summer 
school. Lacking class study, more should read 
good books on news writing, and practice, if 
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only for the wastebasket, presenting their every. 
day doings to the public in real news articles. It 
is not that you need to add newspaper writing 
to your many other accomplishments; it is that 
only through gaining a better understanding of 
the newsmen’s points of view and newspaper 
needs can you help the newspapers to reach your 
public with correct pictures of your school’s 
problems, needs, and achievements. 

Study the news feature field. Education lends 
itself well, I think, to this presentation. The 
feature article is alive, readable, with a news 
peg, and goes more deeply than a straight news 
record. Some of you may enjoy writing such 
stories for both newspapers and magazines. New 
type report cards and any number of social- 
studies projects can be thrown into acceptable 
news features at the right time. And study 
photograph possibilities. Most papers are glad 
to receive real story-telling photos, and a lot can 
be achieved with well-written captions. I am 
convinced, as I said before, that we are only 
just beginning to realize what can be done with 
pictures to interpret the school to the home and 
community, and the newspaper is a logical 
medium right to hand. 


There are, of course, other ways of interpret- 
ing the school to home and community that I 
have not in these few minutes been able to 
touch upon. But perhaps these few will serve to 
highlight the subject of public relations. As I 
see them all, they are but the means of reaching 
out to others who have the same ideals as we 
or who will catch our vision and give it support. 
As individuals we cannot do a great educational 
work by ourselves. But in behalf of children 
and youth, we can indefatigably search out, in- 
spire, and joim-to us on every hand others 
who believe in the goals we believe in; and, go- 
ing forward with one another's support, we 
can do a great educational work together. 


We Live and Learn in Atlanta 


Report of the Forty-sixth Annual Convention 


O CITY and state in the country could 

have done more than did Atlanta, Georgia, 
to make living and learning in a community 
so delightful and stimulating an experience,” 
agreed the twenty-two hundred sixty-seven dele- 
gates and friends who attended the Association 
for Childhood Education Convention at Atlanta, 


April 10-14. Southern hospitality permeated 
every activity, and the dogwood bloomed its 
loveliest. 

The five-day conference began with A.CE. 
committee luncheons at which the work of the 
past year was discussed and plans were made 
for the future, followed with a music hour and 
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a memorial service in honor of departed mem- 
bers. 

Study class workers spent the first day in com- 
pleting plans for the week's activities under the 
direction of Jean Betzner, and participated in a 
forum discussion led by E. T. McSwain, co- 
ordinator and keynote speaker for the conven- 
tion. 


THE GENERAL SESSIONS 


At the first g-neral session Mr. McSwain 
spoke on Monday night on “Factors That Af- 
fect Child Development in School and Com- 
munity.” Mr. McSwain said, in part, “If chil- 
dren are to be able to live intelligently in a 
democracy and to use their creative powers in 
maintaining and extending this philosophy cf 
life, they must be given the opportunity to 
live democratically in the home and in the 
school. We believe-in a government by the 
consent of the governed. As adults we cherish 
this privilege and on occasion will even fight 
for it. Is not this principle of government also 
sound and valid for children? Unless children 
have the opportunity to engage in cooperative 
planning, executing, and evaluating the activities 
which are to be carried on in the home and in 
the school, we cannot expect them to have made 
democratic living a part of their social fabric. 
As we help the child to live more creatively 
and more intelligently the way his unique pat- 
tern causes him to go, the more surely he will 
follow this pattern in later life.” 

The delegates were welcomed by Mamie 
Heinz, general chairman ; William B. Hartsfield, 
mayor of Atlanta; Jere Wells, superintendent 
of schools, Fulton County, and by Willis A. 
Sutton, superintendent of Atlanta schools, who 
in his own inimitable style convinced them that 
Atlanta was theirs for the week. Jennie Wahlert, 
president of the A.C.E., responded to these 
greetings. Music by the A Cappella Choir of 
the Commercial High School introduced the 
evening program which concluded with an in- 
formal reception at the Biltmore Hotel, where 
old friends were greeted and new ones made. 

With the workers in the study classes partici- 
pating, Mr. McSwain conducted a forum dis- 
cussion at the second general session on Tuesday. 
Problems slated for discussion in the study 
classes were presented in the light of their pos- 
sible solutions by the application of democratic 
ideals and by the recognition of the needs of 
child growth. One point made during the after- 
noon discussion was that the unique function of 
the school is to give children an opportunity 
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to live together better in an environment which 
they understand, and to develop functional tools 
and skills which will be of use in different 
learning situations. 

At the third general session on Thursday eve- 
ning music was furnished by the choirs of the 
Ragsdale and Morningside Schools. The plat- 
form guests were representatives of five foreign 
countries who were attending the convention. 
Miss Wahlert introduced J. Hutton Hynd, leader 
of the Ethical Society of St. Louis, who spoke on 
“Contributions of a Common Faith to the Com- 
mon Good of Nations.” Mr. Hynd gave a pro- 
found interpretation of what constitutes a com- 
mon faith, illustrated how this common faith 
can contribute to the common good, and pointed 
out the way in which the nations of the world 
can attain a common faith." 

The fourth general session on Friday evening 
was a symposium, “The 1939 Convention in 
Review,” led by Jean Betzner, director of the 
study classes, with leaders of the study classes 
as participants. The summaries are published in 
the reports of the study classes. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER AND “HEAVEN 
BOUND” 


The annual dinner was held early in the 
week so that everyone who wished might attend. 
Maycie K. Southall was chairman of the dinner 
which had for its theme, “The South in Song 
and Story.” Because of the very large atten- 
dance which taxed the available space two ball- 
rooms at opposite ends of the hotel foyer be- 
came dining rooms. Miss Southall directed the 
“two-ring’”’ program by exchanging guests at the 
speakers’ tables in the two rooms. While Willis 
A. Sutton in one room was telling stories to 
illustrate the philosophy of Uncle Remus, Edd 
Winfield Parks of the University of Georgia 
was speaking in the other on “Early Southern 
Humor.” Mr. Parks said in part, “Southern 
humor is more than the Negro stories for which 
this section is famous. It is generally agreed 
that ‘frontier humor’ originated in the South, 
for frontier humor demanded the kind of leisure 
which flourished in the early days of the South. 
Another characteristic of this humor is that it 
is primarily oral in nature, and its stories, told 
by ‘natural liars,’ were changed on occasion to 
suit the audience. These early Southern story- 
tellers were nevertheless true historians, for the 
tallest liars were in a sense faithful to the life 





1 Mr. Hynd’s address, in part, will be published in the 
December, 1939, issue of Childhood Education. 
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around them; they mirrored not the typical, but 
the picturesque, the odd, and the —_—, 

Southern melodies were played and sung by 
high school students, with whom the audiences 
joined informally. Following the dinner meet- 
ing, the delegates were guests of their Atlanta 
hostesses at a performance of “Heaven Bound” 
—that stirring legend of ‘the Negro’s concep- 
tion of the struggles with which the soul must 
contend while trodding that long, long trail 
which for the fortunate eventually leads to the 
pearly gates, and admission to Heaven and a 
home therein.” No word picture can describe 
this performance. It must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. For most of the people who witnessed 
this special performance, it was a totally new 
and unusual experience. 


PUBLICATIONS LUNCHEON 


Some six hundred people attended the A.C.E. 
Publications Luncheon which was held on the 
Roof of the Ansley Hotel. To introduce tue forty 
guests the chairmen, Mary Dabney Davis and 
Frances Mayfarth, used a modified “Informa- 
tion, Please’’ program. 

Mary L. Morse, chairman of the A.C.E. Litera- 
ture Committee, was the guest of honor. In a 
brief ceremony, Doris Patee, editor of books for 
children for Macmillan Publishing Company, 
presented a copy of the ten-day old “Told Under 
the Magic Umbrella,” the book recently com- 
piled by Miss Morse and her committee. Miss 
Morse accepted the copy and in turn presented 
it to Miss Wahlert who accepted it for the 
Association as another of the Umbrella books 
which will bring ‘joy and happiness to children 
everywhere.” 

Millicent J. Taylor, education editor for The 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston, gave the 
luncheon address on “Interpreting the School to 
Home and Community.” She emphasized the 
responsibility of every teacher to become an in- 
terpreter of the schools to the community, and 
illustrated practically and clearly just how she 
might become an effective one.? 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


Never before has the Association had so 
many radio programs in connection with con- 
vention activities. Through the courtesy of sta- 
tions WSB and W AGA, the Atlanta Convention 
and Visitors’ Bureau, Shorter College, and the 
Atlanta public schools, six broadcasts were given 
during convention week. Four of them were 


2A briefed form of this address is on page 420. 
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broadcasts for children, each unique in some 
way. Alton O’Steen, chairman of the A.C.E. 
Music Committee, his mother, sister, and some 
of her pupils from the Spring Street School gave 
a songs and singing program. Carroll Fenton, 
with the aid of pupils in the Peeples Street 
School and Louise Girardeau, teacher in the Cal- 
houn School, presented his broadcast of “Science 
Everywhere” over the Blue Network of NBC. 
Students from the State Teachers College, Mary- 
ville, Missouri, dramatized their cross-country 
bus trip to Atlanta, and Eleanor-Johnson, with 
the help of several Atlanta children, broadcast a 
question-and-answer program on ‘News and 
Stories Children Enjoy.” 

Olga Adams spoke over WAGA on “The 
Importance of Early Childhood Education” ; and 
Mary Leeper, Beryl Parker, Mary Dabney Davis, 
Maycie Southall, and Mamie Heinz broadcast 
convention highlights on the Shorter College 
Hour. Several broadcasts were given preceding 
the convention by A.C.E. officers and convention 
committee members in the state of Georgia. 

A demonstration broadcast was given by Mr. 
Fenton before the convention delegates, with 
Franklin P. Dunham of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, New York City, leading the stimu- 
lating discussion which followed. 


SCHOOL VISITING AND EXCURSIONS 


School visiting and excursions were other im- 
portant phases of living and learning in At- 
lanta. Under the direction of Ethel Massengale, 
elementary supervisor of Atlanta, attractive 
booklets were prepared to help convention dele- 
gates in choosing schools to visit. Rural schools 
in Fulton and DeKalb Counties, nursery, pri- 
vate, parochial, colored and white public 
schools in Atlanta and Decatur were opened to 
visitors, who spent one morning in observing 
their activities, many of them staying for lunch 
in the school visited. 

Thursday afternoon was given over to ex- 
cursions to places of interest in and near At- 
lanta. Four tours took the delegates to the 
Cyclorama in Grant Park, to Stone Mountain, 
through some of Atlanta’s most beautiful gar- 
dens, and lovely old homes. Tea was served at 
the end of each tour. 


THE BUSINESS MEETINGS AND FORUMS 


Two scheduled business meetings were ex- 
panded into three in order to take care of all 
the details. Reports were read from many 
of the chairmen of committees who are com- 
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pleting work this year. Three amendments were 
made to the Constitution, three new officers 
were elected (see News Notes page 441), and 
Milwaukee was chosen as the 1940 convention 
city. The reports of the Secretary-Treasurer, the 
Executive Secretary, and the Editor gave compre- 
hensive accounts of the Association’s activities 
during the past year, while the five resolutions 
passed by unanimous vote outlined the program 
for the coming year. Mimeographed copies of 
the committee reports are available in Head- 
quarters Office. The Resolutions and reports of 
the two officers and the Editor will be published 
in The 1939 Yearbook. 

Three branch forums—state, city and county, 
and student—were stimulating organization 
work periods. Full reports of the forums will 
be found in the next issue of The Branch Ex- 
change. 

THE STuDy CLASSES 


Childhood Education is indebted to the study 
class interpreters for the summaries given below. 
In some instances, the study class leaders and 
coordinators helped the interpreters prepare the 
summaries, illustrating further the splendid co- 
operation so characteristic of the entire conven- 
tion personnel. 


Class I. Housing and equipment in home, 
school, and community and their effect 
on child development. Leader: Mary Dab- 
ney Davis; Coordinator: Hattie S. Parrott; 
Studio Leader: Frances Martin; Interpreter: 
Leah Day; Atlanta Hostesses: Irene Dover, 
Mary Hale. 


General Summary: The group agreed that 
“The Effect of Physical Environment Upon 
Child Growth and Development,” was a more 
descriptive title for the activities of this class 
than the one given above, and on this agree- 
ment made certain recommendations for the 
future: 

(1) That a flexible guide, pattern or plan 
should be developed for national, state, and 
local organizations to follow in studying these 
effects; (2) that the state A.C.E. Branches 
should carry forth in experimental fashion the 
suggested plan; (3) that local research in hous- 
ing conditions and equipment and the effects of 
environment upon child growth should be spon- 
sored; (4) that reports of how “the plan’’ is 
working should be made; that superintendents, 
teachers colleges, and adult education groups 
should be contacted in working for better liv- 
ing conditions for little children, and that prob- 
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lems arising throughout the year should be 
submitted for clinical or studio * tment at 
Milwaukee; (5) that a Bureauc .cormation 
on the effects of physical environment upon 
child growth and development should be main- 
tained at the Headquarters Office at Washing- 
ton, and that a committee should be appointed 
to collect data and materials for this bureau. 


Discussion Group Summaries: 


A. Equipment and play materials.—Leader: 
Maldred Fort. 
reat enrichment of the child’s life is pos- 
sible thr an understanding of his need for 
play. A place in home, school, and community 
in which to play with durable equipment and 
toys suited to his age interests is essential. 


B. Rehabilitation in school buildings and 
grounds.—Leaders: R. Lee Thomas and Witt 
Blair. 

A wholesome physical school environment 
is essential for satisfactory growth and develop- 
ment of children. Every classroom should be a 
workroom, abundantly stocked with materials, 
homelike and attractive. All equipment should 
be of proper height and size for children, Heat- 
ing, ventilation and lighting should receive con- 
stant attention. Lawns and play areas should be 
made community projects. Teachers should as- 
sist in rehabilitating old buildings and in plan- 
ning new ones. Teachers should make the best 
use of available facilities. Elaborate, expensive 
material is not necessary. The school should 
serve as a community center. The findings of re- 
search pertaining to school rehabilitation should 
be utilized. 


C. The school’s responsibility for improvement 
in housing conditions.—Leader: Marian C. 
Carswell. 

What can we as teachers do to arouse an 
awareness among all teachers as to existing 
housing conditions in our own communities and 
the country at large? What can we do to pro- 
mote better housing conditions in all com- 
munities? First, look at our environment and 
see what can be done about improving it, then 
proceed in so far as possible to improve it. 
No situation is so hopeless that something can 
not be done. The common belief that any- 
thing which has to do with housing is an ad- 
ministrative and not a teaching function is 
rapidly disappearing, for teachers themselves are 
taking the initiative in learning more about ade- 
quate housing. 
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D. Housing schools for young children.— 
Leader: Harriet Howard. 


The group recognized the increasing interest 
in and emphasis upon preschool education. All 
housing is considered in relation to child de- 
velopment. It is absolutely necessary that ex- 
perienced classroom teachers should work with 
architects and building committees if housing 
is to meet the needs of children, staff, and com- 
munity. 

Studio Group Summary: The studio group, 
under the direction of Frances Martin, prepared 
an outline, ‘I Study My Classroom,” to serve 
as a guide in making a classroom survey. This 
outline will be published in the September issue 
of Childhood Education. 

Field trips included visits to public schools in 
Atlanta, an emergency nursery school connected 
with a public school, The University Home 
Project for Negroes, and The Techwood Hous- 
ing Project. Another group visited the Fulton 
County Schools, accompanied by Miss Shannon, 
the county supervisor. Five schools of varying 
sizes were visited. A survey of the grounds, 
equipment, and classroom facilities was made. 
Special attention was given to rehabilitated 
buildings and grounds. 

Exhibit materials from thirteen sources were 
on display; films and slides from three sources 
were shown; ten blueprints showing building 
plans and room arrangements were — 
as well as twelve dioramas of nursery, kinder- 
garten, and primary rooms prepared by teachers 
from as many sections of the country. A toy 
exhibit completed the visual education contribu- 
tions. Dozens of pieces of free materials on 
housing and equipment were distributed to class 
members. 


Class II. Use of community resources: ma- 
terials, products, people, institutions, and 
agencies and their effect on child develop- 
ment. Leader: Maycie K. Southall ; Coordina- 
tor: Olga Adams; Studio Leader: Mildred 
Bush; Interpreter: Neith Headley; Aflanta 
Hostesses: Louise Jeanes, Sara Ramsay. 


General Summary: The following are state- 
ments of the trends of thought with which this 
group was concerned: 

(1) Resources should be interpreted in terms 
of child needs and interests. We must then 
measure the values of experience in terms of 
their effects on the child. The same first-hand 
experiences may be repeated at different age 
levels. Our present changing civilization implies 
a necessity for supplying many first-hand ex- 
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periences. (2) For the child the community is 
only that part of the world of which he is con- 
scious. It is the responsibility of the teacher to 
help the child become conscious of ever-widen- 
ing relationships in both the physical and the 
social world. (3) Communities vary in their 
resources but even the poorest communities have 
much more than is being used by the schools. 
(4) Care must be exercised in the selection of 
resources for study. Occasionally business and 
industry come into the schools as ‘‘Greeks bear- 
ing gifts." (5) There is danger of setting up 
false values and wrong attitudes in some of those 
programs which feature the child serving the 
community. (6) Teachers in training, as well as 
those in service, need help in finding and select- 
ing the valuable in their community. There is a 
great need for science education of a new type 
in teachers colleges and universities. 


Discussion Group Summaries: 
A. Music.—Leader: Alton O’Steen. 


The resources, interests, and needs of the 
group were considered and utilized. Favorite and 
usable songs were shared by individuals with 
the group. A need was expressed for new songs, 
and some were presented. An airplane experi- 
ence was discussed and two poems evolved. A 
beginning was made in composing music for 
the poems. Creative songs came from a few 
only, for “you can’t push or pull the creation 
of songs or poems.” 

Kindergarten children from the Morningside 
School showed their own rhythmic dramatiza- 
tion. A fourth grade from Spring School demon- 
strated how a motor response (walking forward 
and backward) may be used to check what the 
child is hearing. Older children read to show 
forms of music—note values, meter—through 
motor responses. Other children present shared 
their creative songs. 


B. Fine arts.—Leader: Eileen Shropshire Nel- 
son. 

Basic experiences are essential to the child’s 
art expression. Children draw from what they 
know, not from what they see. A symbol once 
executed is a symbol thereafter often repeated. 
Examples of children’s art work were in con- 
stant use as illustrative material. 

A demonstration of clay modeling of a human 
and an animal figure was accompanied by strong 
words of warning, ‘““Technique must not be given 
out wholesale. The young child (4 and 5) does 
not feel the need for technique other than that 
which will help him not to become discouraged 
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with his efforts.” The techniques of bandling a 
material are essential to an appreciation of its 
educational value. In the use | an untried ma- 
terial there is a period of pure manipulation. 
Later, if the work is to be most profitable, the 
child must feel a need for the product he evolves. 


C. Literature —Leader: Jean Betzner. 

Literature is a resource common to all com- 
munities. Each school has an obligation to expose 
attractively unfamiliar resources of literature in 
its own community. Such sources would include 
raw materials, processes, people, institutions and 
agencies. 

The public needs its attention directed to good 
books, not just books. The many inexpensive 
books now on the market may tend to lower the 
standards of books bought on limited school 
budgets. Books outgrown or not in use may well 
be shared with others as individual gifts or 
library donations. Civic mindedness may be en- 
couraged through books. 


D. Science.—Leader: Joe Y. West. 

It is the function of the school to help the 
child to become increasingly aware of the sig- 
nificance of science in his own life. Science is 
such an intimate part of life that no child should 
be allowed to regard it as a marrow, compart- 
mentalized subject. Experimenting with environ- 
mental materials should lead children to an ever 
clearer and broader understanding of relation- 
ships. True-false should be the challenge of 
science—leave the imaginative to literature. 

A good science teacher will grow with his 
children and will constantly find new relation- 
ships himself. Teachers as well as children need 
first-hand experience in coming in contact with 
science. There is a need for a balance between 
physical and biological science in all levels of 
school science. Science instruction is most profit- 
able when it is based on the child’s natural 
curiosity. 
industry.—Leader: George 


E. Business and 


Grice. 

There are mutual benefits between schools and 
industry, but the industrial philanthropy prac 
ticed in our schools may not be an altogether 
wholesome influence in our educational devel- 
opment. Teachers need to subject offerings by 
industry to an intelligent scrutiny. 

Parents, teachers, and children need to be 
less gullible concerning advertising—need to 
know facts, need to be aware of the techniques 
used by business and industry in keeping their 
projects before the public. 
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F. First-hand experiences.—Leader : Jessie Stan- 
ton. 

Change in our civilization implies a necessity 
for supplying many first-hand experiences. These 
experiences may be repeated experiences; but 
the values derived from them vary according to 
many factors, foremost of which is probably the 
child’s maturation level. There must be enough 
variety in both experience and materials to catch 
the interest of each child. If there is a paucity 
of experience, a paucity of ideas will appear in 
the child’s use of materials. Children must be 
led through experience to see relationships in 


‘steadily more complex ways. On both matura- 


tion and experience will depend the form in 
which ideas rl be oma 

Teachers themselves must learn again to use 
their senses as receptors. The classroom is the 
child’s workshop. It should contain, in an order- 
ly fashion, much in the way of raw materials, 
and adaptable play materials. For the six-year- 
old, encourage logical thinking, yes, but also let 
the child's imagination enter into his verbal 
interpretation and appreciation of experiences. 
There is ‘need for the use of the imagination 
in the child’s dealings with the here and now.” 


G. Museum.—Leader: Grace Fisher Ramsey. 


+ Through films the group was acquainted with 
modern museum practices which affect the edu- 
cation of young children. The modern museum 
offers opportunities not only for looking at ob- 
jects and materials but it also offers opportuni- 
ties for feeling, handling, and manipulating ma- 
terials in a creative fashion. A diorama of a 
Cherokee Indian village was made and displayed 
at the group meeting. Through the process of 
making this, excellent cooperation was evinced. 
Strong need was felt for truth and accuracy. 
Individuals were conscious of an appreciation 
of the immediate environment. Ingenuity and 
imagination were taxed. 

School needs and community resources must 
be analyzed in starting a school museum. There 
must be care and discrimination exercised in the 
selection of objects. Important human relation- 
ships and civic attitudes may be developed 
through the school museum. 

Studio Group Summary: Under the direction 
of Mildred Bush, the group discussed ways in 
which schools can cooperate with branch libra- 
ries, how to make a school room library, and 
the making of books. Several members of the 
group went to the Central Studio to make covers 
for cs. Later, shadow pictures and puppets 
were made, culminating in a dramatization of 
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The Three Little Pigs. Characters from The 
Story of Ferdinand wete reproduced in textiles 
and shadow plays. 

Exhibits showing ways in which several com- 
munities had used their resources were ex- 
amined with much interest. One example was a 
textile design drawn by a six-year-old and now 
used in a commercial product. Examination of 
science materials collected in studies of many 
community resources proved suggestive and 
stimulating. How one school transformed a city 
dump into an attractive neighborhood garden 
received many favorable comments. It was point- 
ed out that the use of papier maché and shadow 
pictures involved no expense whatever and could 
well be carried over as an inexpensive activity 
into the home life of the child as well. 


Class III. Administration and management 
in home, school, and community and their 
effect on child development. Leader: Wini- 
fred E. Bain; Coordinator: Julia Hahn; 
Studio Leader: Hazel Brockbank ; Interpreter: 
Emily Jones; Atlanta Hostesses: Mrs. G. C. 
Ingram, Myrleen Merck. 


General Summary: Miss Bain stated the under- 
lying theme of this study group to Mr. McSwain 
in the open forum: “In a democratic form of 
government, what is the part of the constituents 
in the management and administration of af- 
fairs ?”” 

As the group worked together, this trend was 
manifest in their procedure and conclusions. One 
section of the group set up a frame of reference, 
making all constituents participants in the ad- 
ministration of the topic studied. The com- 
posite group felt that the greatest values accrue 
in the realization that the highest good comes 
through the counsel of all, and by the unity of 
purpose arrived at through the common consent 
and knowledge of all concerned—not through 
such management as can be administered by 
one person or by a small select group of people. 

Permeating all groups was the realization that 
the policies of administration and management 
were of immediate concern to the classroom and 
home management, and that administration 
should be closely related to the community and 
to the nation at large. 

This class was made up of five discussion 
groups: A. Adult and child relationships— 
Leader: M. Elisabeth Brugger; B. Finance— 
How shall children learn to manage money ?— 
Leader: Jennie Campbell; C. Provision for 
teacher and parent growth—Leader: Julia 
Hahn; D. Homogeneous or heterogeneous 
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groups in school—Leader: Fannie J. Ragland; 
E. Family life, its strains and stresses—Leader: 
Mrs. Leon Ginsburg. 

The several common principles that evolved 
in all five sections of the group included: 

(1) The welfare of the child is the first crite- 
rion for administrative procedures. (2) Social 
values were considered essential to all programs, 
(3) Coordination of all community agencies for 
common principles with the domination of no 
one was emphasized in all groups. (Some felt 
that the school assumed too much authority.) 
(4) Differentiation of the function of the sev- 
eral community agencies and between communi- 
ties was recognized as an essential in caring for 
the best development of the child. (5) Equality 
of opportunity for education for all areas, ages, 
and levels was urged as a step forward in our 
national living. We should concern ourselves 
increasingly about a// of our children every- 
where. 

In these few days’ work some of us have 
begun to realize the effect administration has on 
the child and the importance of considering all 
things in the light of what they do for children. 

Studio Group Summary: Miss Brockbank had 
a unique studio activity in the administration 
group. With the help of some members of each 
section, who volunteered to do the work, she 
gathered problems and _ illustrative anecdotes 
which were given as solutions. While the short 
time allowed only a limited view of the subject, 
it was felt that the resulting bulletin might sug- 
gest solutions and pertinent problems for fur- 
ther study and research. (If a sufficient number 
of people want them, copies of this twenty-eight 
page bulletin will be mimeographed for distri- 
bution from Headquarters Office for fifteen cents 


a copy.) 


Class IV. Religious and social ideals held in 
home, school, and community and their 
effect on child development. Leader: Edna 
Dean Baker; Coordinator: Marjorie Hardy; 
Studio Leader: Marion K. Wood ; Interpreter: 
Anne DeBlois; Atlanta Hostesses: Jessie Car- 
son, Annie Lee McGee. 

General Summary: Certain conclusions of a 
general character with which all five of the dis- 
cussion groups were in agreement resulted from 
the week's activities: 

(1) There is great need for adult education 
in this area of religious and social education for 
children. (2) There is need for tolerance and 
constructive use of divergent opinion in an area 
where there is little proved and much still open 
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to question. (3) There is need for faith in the 
democratic process in relation to religious and 
social concepts, and willingness to postpone 
solution of problems, particularly painful in an 
ethical or religious situation until the individual 
can through thinking, meditation, and other 
types of experience find his own solution. (4) 
There must be willingness to let the child think 
for himself, formulate his own ideals, standards, 
and concepts within gradually widening limits 
and against a social framework. (5) We must 
admit the inevitability of some indoctrination in 
social and religious ideals, for religion is caught 
much more than it is taught. Ethical concepts 
and ideas are transmitted unconsciously as chil- 
dren associate with adults, which again points to 
the need of adult education. 


Discussion Group Summaries: 


A. In what do children find objects of allegi- 
ance ?—Leader : Lucy Gage. 

Allegiance is a by-product of many vital ex- 
periences that gradually influence children emo- 
tionally and create a desire to be loyal. Intelli- 
gent and honest adult guidance is needed in 
helping children as they build loyalties. This 
guidance comes largely as teachers share their 
enthusiasms in satisfying experiences. The spirit- 
ual values to be found in the everyday experi- 
ences of children with pets, with nature, in 
family, church, and school life were stressed. 
Throughout life allegiances grow and change. 
Loyalties are constantly being reconstructed. 
When “truth” points the better way, old loyal- 
ties and allegiances are exchanged for better ones. 


B. How can children find emotional security ? 
—Leader: Ruth Andrus. 


Emotional security is dependent upon a feel- 
ing of belonging—being wanted, a feeling of 
being safe, a feeling of success. Grouping is a 
fundamental problem in security. Insecurity 
comes when adult standards are imposed on the 
child’s world. Fears and prejudices are caused 
by lack of understanding—trace prejudice, for 
example—and the fear of disease and death. A 
feeling of guilt comes from tying up with ex- 
ternal standards of what is right and wrong. 

The group agreed that each person makes his 
own decision in regard to what is right and 
what is wrong, and that each one has to have 
his own standard or source of reference. There 
were many differences of opinion as to whether 
aduits should give children concepts and pre- 
cepts before they can develop their own moral 
standards or whether adults should so control 
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the environment that children could be them- 
selves and meet difficulties with satisfaction and 
not with intolerable tension. It was generally 
agreed, however, that if we are to build emo- 
tional security, the environment should be the 
child’s with the adult as a guiding member of 
the group and that experiences and participation 
in experiences are the keynotes to emotional 
security. The discussion ended with an unan- 
swered question, What is the relation of disci- 
pline to children’s security ? 


C. Character education—Leader: Ethel L. 


Smither. 


Character education seeks to help children and 
adults learn a way of meeting any situation where 
thoughtful choice is necessary for both individual 
and group good. It is not confined to any set 
program or method but is part and parcel of the 
child’s living and learning. It is not the respon- 
sibility of any one agency or group of persons. 
Wherever children face problematic situations 
and must weigh information, think in terms of 
what is best for the group and stick to their 
choices until they see them through, there char- 
acter education goes on. 

When the development of the whole child 
becomes the first concern of the teacher, then 
problems that have meaning for character growth 
will have right of way over the course of study 
or the school program. Adults are best able to 
help children approach their problems thought- 
fully and choose increasingly from the stand- 
point of social good when there is a fine fellow- 
ship between them. Character, like personality, 
of which it is a part, is an achievement. It is 
not a matter of teaching conformity to standards 
that are thoughtlessly accepted. It is a slow and 
sometimes painful growth. It requires patient 
faith in the child’s ability to continue to become 
a social, thoughtful, and responsible person. 
Character growth is a life-time process. 


D. Social concepts and books.—Leader: Mabel 
F. Alstetter. 


A constant expansion and development of 
social concepts on the adult level are necessary 
if the child’s sociai concepts in life and in books 
are to be understood. Some social concepts in 
books which may be understood vicariously are 
wholesome family life; economic differences; 
regional, racial, and national differences and like- 
nesses; wholesome community experiences; 
wholesome spiritual experiences. 

Some dangers in social concepts in books in- 
clude idealistic portrayals which are divorced 
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from the real world in which the child lives; 
presentation of social concepts beyond the social 
development of the child; exaggeration of cer- 
tain characteristics out of proportion to others; 
accepting as typical, people and situations which 
are not. A varied diet is as necessary iri books 
as in food. 


E. The church school’s contribution to the child’s 
development. Leader: Margaret D. Edwards. 
If the contributions of the church school to 

child development are to be meaningful, church 
workers must see children in their home and 
school life and must determine their attitudes 
toward books, music, art, games, nature study, 
their parents and teachers. 

What has the church to offer as a social unit 
that is different from the day school? It offers 
security of fellowship, cooperation without com- 
petition, equality of social and economic status, 
and moral standards that are guided. 

Practical methods of using songs, reading 
Bible selections, and preparing dramatizations to 
make worship a real creative expression of chil- 
dren were illustrated. 

Studio Group Summary: An exhibit of beauti- 
ful = and etchings, books, photographs, and 
créches was prepared by Miss Wood for her 
studio group. Her materials came from many 
different sources: one publisher loaned her a 
selection of books, and many teachers through- 
out the country contributed excellent photo- 
graphs. In addition, Miss Wood prepared a 
bibliography of books, poems, and records on 
such subjects as character education, Thanks- 
giving and Christmas celebrations, prayers and 
worship, family life and its social implications, 
Bible stories, and “books to grow on.” (A 
limited number of this bibliography is available 
at Headquarters Office. ) 

Miss Wood and her group conducted an 
excursion to some of Atlanta’s most beautiful 
churches, the museum, and a housing project. 
At one of the churches, the group heard a brief 
organ recital. 


Class V. Kind and range of human relation- 
ships in home, school, and community and 
their effect on child development. Leader: 
F. H. Gorman; Coordinator: Martha Seeling ; 
Studio Leader: Chloe E. Millikan; Interpret- 
er: Martha Morrison; Atlanta Hostesses: An- 
nie Gaertner, Betty Howard. 


General Summary: The first two general ses- 
sions of the class were devoted to a discussior. 
of the areas of human relationships in home, 
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school, and community which must be considered 
in promoting proper child development. The 
group also discussed those human relationships 
which must obtain in any situation if proper 
child development is to be effected. The fast 
general session was devoted to reports from the 
discussion groups and the formulation of general 
conclusions. 


Group Discussion Summaries: 


A. Orientation in community problems.— 
Leader: James S. Tippett. 


The discussion in this group pointed out the 
following: 

(1) Orientation of the child in community 
problems may be realized through excursions, 
eg and radio, but in any case the start must 

e made on the child’s level. (2) The child can 
become community minded through such means 
as Clean-up week, bringing things from home to 
be shared with others, inviting persons who have 
had interesting experiences to share them with 
the children, and observance of special days and 
special events. (3) When community problems 
arise which affect the child he should have an 
opportunity to treat them on his own !evel. (4) 

eachers should be trained definitely to see the 
possibilities of the community in its relation to 
children. (5) The school should keep parents 
informed regarding its problems and program. 
In other words, every parent should see and 
know what we are doing in the school. 

B. Home-school relationships.—Leader: Lulu 
Palmer. 

C. Psychology of human _ relationships.— 
Leader: Florence Bamberger. 


These two groups met together under the 
joint leadership of Miss Palmer and Miss Bam- 
berger. Among the conclusions reached were the 
following: 

(1) Teachers are interpreters and as such 
have definite responsibilities and opportunities. 
(2) A teacher is responsible to the public, the 
official governing board, the parents, but es- 
pecially to the child. (3) The teacher is a citizen, 
a part of the community and, therefore, should 
experience a sense of belonging, of responsibil- 
ity, of importance, and of security. (4) The 
teacher should get satisfaction out of the growth 
of the child and from growth along with the 
child. (5) All our problems have much in 
common but all solutions must be unique and 
adapted to the local situation. (6) Teachers 
must participate by cooperating with all other 
agencies and should have satisfaction from par- 
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ticipation with them. (7) Schools must not feel 
the need for meeting and solving all situations 
relating to the home and community but must 
rmit the home, church, and other agencies to 
meet those that respectively belong to them. (8) 
Parents must be helped to keep pace with their 
children’s growth and to get personal satisfac- 
tions out of this growth and companionship. 

D. The contribution of literature to an under- 
standing of human relationships.—Leader : Mad- 
eline D. Horn. 

This group reached the following conclusions: 

(1) That literature can make a very definite 
contribution to an understanding of human re- 
lationships through the informational books 
which are now available to children and which 
make it possible for the child to see and know 
the world about him. (2) That poetry can make 
a contribution by helping children to become 
happy people. (3) That illustrations now in- 
cluded in children’s literature, if properly pre- 
sented, can do much to give children an under- 
standing of human relationships and in oe 
them to make adjustments to the people about 
them. 

Studio Group Summary: The studio group 
under the direction of Chloe Millikan, assisted 
by Marie Fowler, conducted the following ac- 
tivities: 

(1) The first day the group visited a social 
welfare clinic where they were given a descrip- 
tion of the diagnosis and remedial activities em- 

loyed in connection with the case of a malad- 
justed child. The discussion was led by the psy- 
chiatrist in charge of the clinic. (2) The second 
day two skits depicting proper ways and means 
of making contacts with the home and discussing 
problems of home-school relationships were pre- 
sented. (3) During the third session a moving 
picture on home and community relationships 
was shown, followed by a group discussion on 
the problems presented by the picture. 


Class VI. Modes of communication in home, 
school, and community and their effect on 
child development. Leader: Dorothy K. Cad- 
wallader; Coordinator: Helen Bertermann; 
Studio Leader: Jennie Lou Milton; Inter pre- 
ter: Faith Cornelison; Aslanta Hostesses: 
Mrs. J. B. Johnson, Bessie Minter. 


General Summary: The scope in time con- 
sidered by this group extended from the grunt 
of the caveman to his neighbor, to television 
which experts tell us is just around the corner, 
and in space from as far as the ends of the 
airways to the person sitting beside you. 
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In the discussion of some of the opportunities 
offered by modes of communication, members of 
the group presented such concrete evidences as: 
(1) creative expression, (2) social development, 
which implics a sense of security as a member 
of a group when individuals work through a 
problem as a unified group, (3) speech develop- 
ment, (4) an understanding of symbols such 
as the meaning of puppets, choral speaking, the 
expression of beautiful thoughts, (5) the use of 
available materials that are around us, (6) an 
opportunity of being rather than having, an 
appreciation for what an individual is rather 
than for what he has, (7) inward satisfaction 
and fun, (8) personality development—smaller 
groups help one to “open up.” 

Granted these opportunities and many more, 
there are dangers in our modes of communication 
which must be faced. For example: 

(1) In choral speaking and dramatic arts 
there is the danger of exploiting the able child 
at the expense of the group. (2) Unless there 
is a sense of discrimination developed in chil- 
dren they will not recognize the difference be- 
tween reason and propaganda. (3) Children 
may become over stimulated through too much 
use of the radio, movies, reading or dramatic 
participation. There is also the possibility of 
encouraging too much action without thought. 
(4) We are inclined to push children into our 
patterns of writing, choice of books, and inter- 
pretation of dramatics, rather than help them 
to develop their own patterns, choices, and in- 
terpretations. (5) We sometimes present ma- 
trials beyond the comprehension, experience, and 
understanding of the group. It is easy, too, to 
remove children too far from reality into a 
world of make-believe. (6) Do we not tend 
to make passive listeners of children; to pour 
into them our thoughts rather than help them 
to think and to do? (7) Are we always mindful 
of the health hazards in our enthusiasm for 
presenting media of communication? Do we 
crowd children into dark, poorly ventilated 
rooms, seat them too near one another, subject 
them to over fatigue, and strong lights? Our 
classroom activities built around these problems 
may deteriorate into drill unless we bear in mind 
the worth, the contribution in terms of child 
experience or child growth. Specialists warn us 
against the use of movies simply because we ap- 
prove of movies. (8) Do we catch the new in 
education simply because it is new, or do we 
carefully judge its worth? Do the activities that 
grow out of all of these modes of communica- 
tion always culminate in a show ? 
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As parents and teachers we must consider our 
function in using the radio, the movies, maga- 
zines, newspapers, books, and the — word, 
so that we may help children adjust to this 
complex world. First of all, we must be willing 
to acknowledge our ignorance about fields new 
or strange to us, and say, “Come, let us explore 
this field together.’” While we explore with the 
children let us remember our obligation to ex- 
plore that same field from the adult level. 

Next, we must vary our experiences as adults. 
We must listen to the radio, go to the movies, 
read good children’s books, and also that large 
field of books we consider mediocre from the 
standpoint of good literature, but which is actu- 
ally the only one most of our children really 
know. 

Another function is to encourage parents and 
teachers alike to give more of themselves and 
fewer things to their children. The schools have 
overlooked a real opportunity of bringing into 
the classrooms parents who are widely informed 
in special fields, who may share their information 
with us. 

Another responsibility which we must recog- 
nize is the contribution which the specialist has 
to offer—the radio expert, and the puppeteer, 
for example. We must help them see the pos- 
sibilities of their contributions in the light of our 
problems, and ways in which their contributions 
and experience will more richly serve the schools. 

Do we see and know all of the many forms of 
newspapers and magazines available, for through 
them and not through books do we interpret 
contemporary life. It is only through experience 
with them that we may teach children to become 
discriminating readers. Do we study our com- 
munities, their needs, their contributions as areas 
for exploration ? 

How may we think ahead into the future so 
that we may be prepared for such developments 
as television, the wide use of recordings in radio 
as direct or supplementary teaching, and a wider 
use of visual aids of all kinds? 

Group Discussion Summaries: Since the gen- 
eral summary covers most of the individual 
group summaries, they will not be listed sep- 
arately. The subjects discussed and the leaders 
were as follows: A. Radio—Margaret Harrison; 
B. Dramatic arts for children—Dorothy Mc- 
Fadden; C. Motion pictures—Walter Bell; D. 
Newspapers and magazines—Eleanor Johnson; 
E. Language arts—Cora M. Martin; F. Choral 
speaking—Margaret White. 

Studio Group Summary: Such were the en- 
joyable experiences of a yroup of strangers en- 
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rolled in Class Six under the leadership of Jen- 
nie Milton that within three days one group was 
able to so work through a problem that it pre- 
sented two shadow plays; another group ap. 
peared as a verse-speaking choir for the benelt 
of the others; a third group manipulated and 
made puppets—from very simple ones for little 
children to the complicated models for older 
girls and boys; and a fourth group was able to 
write creatively as we hope children will. All 
these experiences brought fresh realizations of 
the implications of true social endeavor. 


Class VII. Programs of work and play 
planned in school and their effect on child 
development. Leader: Claire T. Zyve; Co- 
ordinator: Clara Graybill; Studio Leader: 
Ruth Hargitt; Interpreter: Ruth Coyner; Af- 
lanta Hostesses: Mrs. R. M. Mitchell, Jr., 
Elizabeth Setze. 

General Summary: The significance of a 
deeper understanding of democratic processes 
and of a clearer insight into the behavior of 
children was apparent from the beginning of the 
discussion. Several members of the class pointed 
to concrete illustrations of the fallacy of attempt- 
ing curriculum construction without dealing 
first with these pivotal axes upon which sound 
programs of work and play must necessarily 
be built. 

In the final reports of the various commit- 
tees we were able to discover evidences of a 
“common faith” to which Dr. J. Hutton Hynd 
referred on Thursday evening—a faith in the 
values inherent in the democratic process, and 
in the ability of all persons to sense these values 
at least in terms of their unique background 
and capacity. The only prerequisites to a genu- 
ine application of these democratic principles 
seem to be two: first, a willingness on the part 
of those who have received insight into demo- 
cratic values to share these values with others; 
second, a willingness to develop this insight in 
others according to their level of maturation and 
the total behavioral situation of which they are 
a part. 

All the group discussion reports point to cer- 
tain challenges which probably should engage 
our attention during the coming year: 

(1) We are challenged to clarify the meaning 
of democratic activity and to explore the values 
inherent in this process at all levels, particularly 
with reference to leadership in school adminis- 
tration and curriculum construction. (2) We 
need to become more sensitive to opportunities 
for experiencing, first-hand and on our own 
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level, the qualities and satisfactions of this way 
of life. (3) We need to sense individual and 
group values at stake in any situation and to ex- 
plore ways and means whereby these values may 
enhance rather than cancel each other. (4) In- 
stead of using materials, content or experience 
for the furthering of a fixed set of values deter- 
mined in advance, we are challenged to broaden 
and extend the range and depth of values emerg- 
ing from any given experience. (5) We should 
resolve to seize every opportunity to use our 
own insight for the stimulation of others and 
constantly to remain aware of the fact that 
sound growth is frequently exceedingly difficult 
and therefore takes patience and time. 


Discussion Group Summaries: 


A. Significant changes in the school cur- 
riculum.—Leader: W. T. Edwards. 


This conference on curriculum might be 
summed up thus: 

(1) We need a great deal more emphasis 
upon basic change than on the outward form 
and structure of the curriculum. (2) We need 
to develop an understanding of the values of 
democratic experiencing and of the relationship 
of this way-of-life to personal initiative and 
dynamics. (3) We need to consider more care- 
fully the content of the curriculum with refer- 
ence to the possibilities of its meeting both social 
and individual needs. (4) We recommend that 
experimentations be done by teachers in im- 
plementing the democratic-value approach, and 
that these experiences be shared with others. (5) 
We feel that evaluation of any significant sort 
must be closely related to the value-base if it is 
to promote advance with reference to the cur- 
riculum. 


B. The expanding social studies program.— 
Leader: Claire T. Zyve. 


In attempting to find how best to enable chil- 
dren to assume responsibilities for democratic 
living they can properly handle at various 
grade levels, these issues were consider 

(1) Should teachers be limited to a ertain 
curriculum for certain grades? It was ‘ecided 
that a topic touched once is not touched for- 
ever. Interest is the criteria for selection. (2) 
Shall we teach foreign material (i.e. foreign 
countries) and perhaps create ere or 
near-by material? Results indecisive, for infor- 
mation alone is not the end of social studies 
teaching. Social and emotional values are greater 
than the intellectual ones. (3) Shall every child 
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study every part of the world thoroughly? No, 
for an array of subject matter is not essential. 
(4) Are there certain areas of subject matter that 
we wish all pupils to experience? Yes, for these 
make for common understandings, local history 
in particular. (5) How may we vitalize fixed 
courses of study? By finding beginnings in sae 
ent-day life. Example: Egyptians—aqueducts, 
irrigation. (6) Should we have flexible group- 
ing? Yes, according to the ends sought. 


C. Language arts and child development.— 
Leader: Clara Wilson. 


The discussion, following the lines of inter- 
est expressed by the members of the group, cul- 
minated in the conclusions stated as follows: 

(1) The child needs status in his group. Here 
he has an opportunity to practice social living. 
(2) The child should be in several groups, so 
that his chances for success are greater. (3) 
Reading problems are probably more closely tied 
up with behavior problems than are those of 
any other subject. In order to help the situation, 
reading experiences should be delayed until 
there is evidence of readiness, and should be 
approached slowly and functionally. (4) Lan- 
guage activities are tools for living and the way 
they are acquired shapes their use. (5) There is 
danger of too much emphasis on remedial work 
but nevertheless, there is a place for scientific 
guidance. (6) There is no one best way to teach 
reading. (7) Signs of good teaching include: 

a. The drive coming from within the situa- 
tion. b. Placing children in situations where 
they find themselves in need of reading skill in 
order to be successful. c. Systematic approach 
and much use of reading. d. A continual aware- 
ness of individual need and of developmental 
help. 


D. Elementary science and its place in child 
development.—Leader: Nellie F. Matlock. 


In emphasizing democracy as applied to school 
living, it was suggested that the child’s program 
should encourage him (1) to investigate and 
promote his interests, (2) to feel free to discuss 
things for himself, and (3) to show his findings 
to the group to encourage research and further 
investigation. 

Enlarging upon his own environment the 
child gains a knowledge of other localities and 
becomes more tolerant toward other individuals 
in environments different from his. Many prac- 
tical suggestions for the teaching of science 
were given by the leader. 
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E. Elementary number.—Leader: Clara Gray- 
bill. 

The discussion centered around such teacher 
programs as: (1) The first grade number pro- 
gtam; (2) the learning of combinations; (3) 
the problem of taking care of a wide spread of 
ability to handle number in a large class group; 
(4) later elementary programs. 

Fundamental generalizations included: (1) 
Growth takes place slowly; (2) each child is 
unique, and learning is an individual matter; 
(3) there is no one best way to teach anything ; 
(4) the objective for number teaching is to 
make the child literate in number in order that 
he may be socially competent. 

Principles to keep in mind included: (1) 
Preserve the mental health of the child; (2) 
make the order of the number system itself a 
real experience for the child; (3) point out re- 
lationships; (4)) help children “make dis- 
coveries” and to generalize; (5) recognize levels 
of development as maturity is approached. 

Studio Group Summary: Participants in the 
studio group, under the direction of Ruth Har- 
gitt, visited three schools for the purpose of ob- 
serving pupil-teacher relationships, relationships 
between children, evidences of group planning 
and thinking, equipment and supplies, types of 
activities, evidence of pupil interest and con- 
centration, ways of evaluating processes and 
results, unusual experiments, care of individual 
interests and needs, and appearance of the class- 
room. Those who visited schools gave three- 
minute reports of their observations, during the 
final class period. 


CENTRAL STUDIO 


Director: Mary Allen Tippett; Interpreter: 
Elizabeth Neterer ; Staff: Etta Rose Bailey, Ella 
Victoria Dobbs, Edwina Fallis, Pauline Ovear, 
Mildred Osgood, Beth Neal Osbourn, Vesta 
Shimel, Rubie F. Stapp; Property Managers: 
Mrs. H. R. Acosta, Annabel Haley. 

It would be hard to imagine a happier place 
than Central Studio where busy experimenters 
were discovering the possibilities of materials 
by experimenting with them. So informal and 
encouraging was the atmosphere that before 
he knew how it happened a timorous soul 
would be painting with large confident strokes 
some form which possibly neither he nor any- 
one else could interpret, but which nevertheless 
gave its creator a sense of satisfaction. 

Some workers aimed at a finished, usable 
product. Some played with their tools or colors, 
finding that coordination and the ability to con- 
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trol the result improved with the play. Some 
worked rhythmically, unconsciously keeping 
time to the music as other groups danced or 


sang. And always nearby was an understanding | 


expert who withheld suggestion until a desire 
was shown for it, but who appreciated a crea- 
tion, whether artistic or crude, without making 
its originator feel inadequate. 

Inviting materials were everywhere at hand. 
There were ype pang to use paint or dif- 
ferent shades of chalk on backgrounds of several 
colors. Or, one might finger paint, model in 
papier maché or clay, or print a linoleum block 
on gaily colored cloth. There were tools for 
woodwork and blocks for building. 

Again and again when groups or individuals, 
working with rhythms or art materials, suc- 
ceeded in projecting themselves into their parts, 
something new was experienced and something 
was released. A student made a drum with a 
beautiful tone by stretching a piece of inner 
tube over a keg. She beat upon it and the piano 
caught the rhythm. Soon other drums joined, 
trying other rhythms, their owners experiment- 
ing with body movements. The players stopped 
to analyze their mood and the reason for it. 
In a little while Indians were supplicating their 
gods for rain in a sad dejected dance with plaint- 
ive call, which left a feeling of real experience 
with the participants. 

A literature group came to the studio for help 
in a rhythmic interpretation of a story. The story 
was read and enjoyed. Without conscious effort, 
part of it took on rhythmic form and was sung. 

Aside from the opportunity for creative ex- 
pression, the Central Studio exhibited and 
demonstrated useful things constructed from in- 
expensive or waste material and made to look 
beautiful. Tin cans, corrugated paper, cello- 
phane, sticks, nails, odds and ends of yarn, 
soap, old stockings, all were shown to be ma- 
terial with which a creative type of expression 
is possible. Holding a place of honor in this 
display was a loom with two heddles made 
with an applebox and a broomstick, upon which 
really beautiful scarves were woven. Another 
interesting exhibit was a much-talked-of stump, 
which had a twenty-five cent vise cleverly at- 
tached to make it serve as a work bench, il- 
lustrating a type of equipment accessible to 
many children attending rural schools. 

The happiness of the workers and the freedon. 
which some attained in the three days of experi- 
menting were mute but convincing testimony 
of the success of the studio organization and the 
vision and skill of the people in charge. 
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REVIEWS 


Editor, ALICE TEMPLE 





PREFACE TO TEACHING. By Henry W. 
Simon. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1938. Pp. 110. $1.50. 

In his Foreword to this little book Dr. Abra- 
ham Flexner says, “Books on teaching are pro- 
verbially dull. . . . Professor Simon’s book is not 
dull—it is, in fact, decidedly interesting, and 
it is written in English—excellent English— 
clear, non-technical; vigorous and understand- 
able.” (p. 3) Whether or not the reader agrees 
with the first sentence of Dr. Flexner’s state- 
ment, he cannot fail to applaud the second. 

In the six brief chapters of Part I the author 
tells us what the job of teaching is, as he sees 
it—not necessarily as he would like to see it, 
however. He makes it clear to the teacher, for 
example, that he cannot expect to reform the 
world, but indicates with equal clearness some 
of the important things which he can do for so- 
ciety and for the individual. Here he sets up 
three indispensable requirements for the suc- 
cessful teacher: ‘‘(1) knowing at least one sub- 
ject so well that you keep up an advanced study 
of it; (2) knowing how to teach and train young 
people in that subject; (3) having a vital pat- 
tern of life that stimulates you and, indirectly, 
your pupils.” (p. 38) Each of these require- 
ments is discussed at some length and very con- 
vincingly. 

One of the chapters of this section bears the 
intriguing title, “How Not to be a School- 
marm.” It is addressed to teachers of both sexes 
and may be read by all of them with profit. 

In Part II Professor Simon offers many sound 
and practical suggestions concerning the prepara- 
tion for and conduct of classes. Of certain of 
these Dr. Flexner writes: ‘Nothing could be 
better than his discussion of such terrifying prob- 
lems, insofar as the new teacher is concerned, 
as interest and discipline, about both of which 
much nonsense has been written and more non- 
sense has been practiced.” (p. 4) 


The reader may not agree with all that he 
finds in this book but he is sure to be stimu- 
lated by it and will recognize the soundness of 
much of the advice offered.—A. T. 


SING, SWING, PLAY. By Martha Stockton 
Russell. New York: The Viking Press, 1938. 
Pp. 92. $2.00. 

This is a collection of both long-treasured and 
unfamiliar songs from seventeen countries. The 
songs are lovely and the poems are close to the 
original language. The importance of the book, 
however, lies in the way the melodies and their 
arrangements reveal the inner swing of the 
music. Simple to play, the songs themselves, to- 
gether with Mrs. Russell’s introductory explana- 
tion, set forth a new concept of the motion 
that is at the center of music, which makes 
clear the difference between arriving at the 
notes and finding the music that goes through 
and between them. Every detail of the beautiful 
book reenforces the sweep of free motion which 
animates the songs. Author, illustrator, and pub- 
lisher have combined happily to create a new 
and fresh approach to music through these folk- 
songs.—Marion Flagg, director of music, Horace 
Mann School, New York City. 


SONGS AND PICTURES FOR LITTLE 
FOLKS. Words and music by Helen C. 
Knowles. Photographs by Ruth Alexander 
Nichols. New York: A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 1938. $1.50. 

Here are twenty-seven songs for very young 
children (not older than six, is my guess), songs 
about many of the things that children like to 
do, each song illustrated by an appropriately in- 
gratiating photograph. 

The tunes of the songs in the book are very 
much better than the words. In this respect it is 
similar to every other song book for children ex- 
cept a few like the When We Were Very Young 
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books. Perhaps it is too much to ask that songs 
for children be written to poems, instead of 
merely words or verse. Did you ever wish that 
writers of verse for children could eliminate 
from their vocabularies such foot and rhyme 
fillers as “just so,’ ‘‘we know,” “you see,’’ and 
“that I did ever see” ? 

However, the pictures alone, plus a few songs 
like “Whirling Leaves,” ‘‘My Doggie,’’ and 
“Mr. Snowman” are more than worth the price 
of the book.—Alton O’Steen, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


OFFSTAGE: MAKING PLAYS FROM 
STORIES. By Marguerite Fellows Melcher. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1938. Pp. 134. 
$1.50. 


Most children delight in making plays from 
stories and acting them if given opportunity, 
encouragement, and some skillful guidance. This 
little book is full of suggestions concerning 
merely playing a story, at first, as a kind of game 
and eventually making it into a play to be pre- 
sented to an audience, if interest warrants this 
further activity. 

The book deals with such matters as how 
to select the part or parts of a story to drama- 
tize; how to make dialogue that is interesting 
and revealing; what to do about scenery, prop- 
erties, and costumes, with few facilities, and 
many other essential items. Each topic discussed 
is illustrated through one or more familiar 
stories. These include simple folk tales, fairy 
tales, historical stories, Bible stories, and myths. 
Particularly helpful are the suggestions con- 
cerning how to make an effective one-act play 
of a story. The idea throughout is to preserve 
the essentials of playmaking but in a manner 
so simple and practical that the children will 
be able to handle them with a minimum of 
guidance. 

The book is addressed to the children them- 
selves. Intermediate grade children may read it 
with pleasure and profit. Primary teachers will 
find it suggestive and helpful, in connection with 
dramatization in their teaching program.—A. T. 


Books RECEIVED 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY. By Margaret W ooster 
Curti. New York: Longmans, Green and Com. 
pany, 1938. Pp. vi + 458. $3.20. 

A completely revised edition of Mrs. Curti’s 
earlier book, including all important contribu- 
tions of recent research in child development. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS. By William Henry Gray. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1938. Pp. xii + 
459. 

Presents the more important researches in the 
psychology of reading, handwriting, arithmetic, 
spelling, language, social studies, fine arts, physi- 
cal and health education. 


FINDING WISDOM: CHRONICLES OF A 
SCHOOL OF TODAY. By Gertrude Hart- 
mann. New York: The John Day Company, 
1938. Pp. xvi + 146. 

An appreciative account of the founding, de- 
velopment, and curriculum of the Avery-Coon- 
ley school at Downers Grove, Illinois. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION AT THE 
CROSSROADS. By Boyd H. Bode. New 
York: Newson and Company, 1938. Pp. 128. 
$1.00. 

An advocate of progressive education points 
out its weaknesses and indicates what it must 
do if it hopes to survive. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILD BEHAVIOR. By 
Arne S. Jensen. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1938. Pp. xxi + 647. $3.85. 

The author's effort has been to “produce a 
teachable text in child psychology without sacri- 
ficing scientific accuracy.” 


CREATIVE WAYS FOR CHILDREN’S PRO- 
GRAMS. By Josephine Murray and Effie G. 
Bathurst. New York: Silver Burdett and Com- 
pany, 1938. Pp. xiv + 385. $2.40. 

Deals with the creative activities of children 
in the preparation and presentation of the newer 
types of school programs. 














BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Editor, MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 


Two to Six 


Nobody’s Mouse. Emma Brock. N.Y.: Knopf. 
51.75. 
A picture-story of a Greenwich Village mouse 
who fares forth to see life and starts a series 
of humorous disasters. Miss Brock’s pictures 
are as gay and bright as the text. 


Hide and Go Seek. Helen Lathrop. N.Y.: Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 
No child should be without an animal book 
by Helen Lathrop. This is one of her most 
beautiful and appealing creations. 


Gloomy the Camel. Grace Paull. N.Y.: Viking. 
$1.50. 
A gloomy camel with nothing to do cheers up 
when he finds his hairs contribute to Janey’s 
sweater. Amusing pictures. 


Blaze and the Forest Fire. C. W. Anderson. 
N.Y.: Macmillan. $1.00. 
Billy and his pony, Blaze, prevent a forest 
fire. 


More Silver Pennies. Blanche Thompson, N.Y.: 
Macmillan. $1.25. 
A distinguished collection of modern poetry 
for children from six to twelve with a larger 
proportion for the older groups. 


Mei Li. Thomas Handforth. N.Y.: Doubleday. 
$2.00. 
Handsome format and a fearless heroine make 
Mei Li pleasant reading. 


Pumpkin Moonshine. Tasha Tudor. N.Y.: Ox- 
ford. $.75. 
The title means Jack-o-Lantern and the story 
is a charming, Hallowe'en, accumulative tale 
for nursery and kindergarten. 


Frankie. Helen and Alf Evers. Chicago: Rand 
McNally. $.50. 
Rand McNally is issuing amusing and beau- 


Eptror’s Note: The children’s book review page is de- 
voted this month to annotations of outstanding books of 
1938-39 which have not been reviewed previously. 


tiful books for children at fifty cents. Frankie 
is one of them. 


Just Around the Corner. Catherine Beebe. N.Y.: 
Oxford. $1.25. 
A charming cycle of experiences as two chil- 
dren hunt for the first signs of spring. 


Herbert the Lion. Clare Turlay Newberry. N.Y.: 
Har per. $2.00. 
Here's cause for rejoicing: a reprint of 
Herbert the Lion, permanent humor for young 
and old! 


The Little French Farm. Lida, N.Y.: Harper. 
$1.00. 
An invaluable picture book for nursery, 
kindergarten and primary. Not to be missed. 


Six to Nine 

Bobbie and Jock and the Mailman. Charles J. 
Finger. N.Y .: Holt. $2.00. 
Easy reading. Amusing story of a little girl 
and the R.F.D. 


Lolly. Audrey Chalmers. N.Y.: Oxford. $1.50. 


Orphaned Lolly lives with a miserly uncle 
but finally gets the sled she yearns for. 


The Log of Christopher Columbus's First Voy- 
age to America. Christopher Columbus. Chi- 
cago: William Scott. $2.00. 

Anyone of any age would feel privileged to 
hold in his hand this beautiful and significant 
book. 


The Flop-Eared Hound. Ellis Credle. N.Y.: Ox- 
ford. $2.00. 
A picture-story of a little colored boy and his 
not-to-be discouraged hound. The dog wins 
his place in the family and the boy is happy. 


Rene and Patou. Anne Merriman Peck. Chicago: 
W hitman. $1.50. 
Play adventure of two French boys and a 
poodle. Beautiful format. 
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Sarah’s Idea. Doris Gates. N.Y.: Viking. $1.50. 


Frail but determined Sara wins the perfect 
burro she yearns for, and a prize besides. 


Banana Tree House. Phillis Garrard. N.Y.: 
McCann. $2.00. 
Sukey is an intrepid heroine and her adven- 
tures make gay reading. The Hader’s illus- 
trations capture the sundrenched colors of 
Bermuda as well as the charming, chocolate 
shades of Sukey and her family. 


The Feast of Lamps. Charlet Root. Chicago: 
W hitman. $2.00. 
Everyday life and one great adventure of two 
children in modern India! The story is illu- 
mined with Duvoisin’s jewel-like pictures. 
Soomoon. Kathleen Elliot. N.Y.: 
Knopf. $2.00. 
This is a moving story of a lonely Balinese 
child making the best of a bad bargain. 
Duvoisin’s illustrations add beauty to a dis- 
tinguished example of juvenile literature. 


Morrow 


Pioneer Girl: The Early Life of Frances Willard. 
Clara Ingram Judson. Chicago: Rand Mc- 
Nally. $.50. 

A thoroughly entertaining story of the child- 
hood and youth of Frances Willard. Amusing 
pictures, attractive format. 


Baby Whale Sharp Ears. John Y. Beaty. N.Y.: 
Lippincott. $2.00. 
A stirring and authentic story about a baby 
whale. Fine format. 


Nine to Twelve 


Painted Saints. Lucy Embury, N.Y.: Viking. 
$2.00. 
A waif rescued by a kindly priest who models 
saints. Gentle story steeped with the sunlight 
of rural France. 


Rifles for Washington. Elsie Singmaster. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.25. 
A thrilling tale of the seven years of the 
Revolution. An important historical novel for 


young people. 
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Nino. Valenti Angelo. N.Y.: Viking. $2.00. 
An autobiography of the first eight years of 
the author's life in a small Italian town. The 
charm of this life is in both the text and the 
pictures of this lovely book. 


Leader by Destiny: George Washington. Jean- 
nette Eaton. N.Y.: Harcourt Brace. $3.00. 
Another great biography for young people, 
written with vigor and thoroughly docu- 
mented. 


Sticks Across the Chimney. Nora Burglon. N.Y.: 
Holiday House. $2.00. 
Nora Burglon gives us rural Denmark as a 
setting for a wholesome and exciting mystery 
story. Children from 8 to 12 will like it. 


The Young Brontes. Mary Louise Jarden. N.Y.: 
Viking. $2.50. 
Miss Jarden gives us the moors, the close 
companionship of the talented children as 
the source, not of their unhappiness, but the 
flowering of their genius. 


One Foot in Fairyland. Eleanor Farjeon. N.Y.: 
Stokes. $2.50. 
Sixteen short stories, beautifully written, rang- 
ing from the here to the hereafter in Miss 
Farjeon’s gayest style. A choice book. 


Persimmon Creek. Nellie Page Carter. N.Y.: 
Longmans. $2.00. 
A sprightly tale about two colored children 
who are so lovable and resourceful that both 
they and their adventures are irresistible. A 
regional story in dialect. 


The Far-Distant Oxus. Katharine Hull and Pa- 
mela Whitlock. N.Y.: Macmillan. $2.00. 


A tale in the Ransome style, written by chil- 
dren, for children from 12 to 14. 


We Didn’t Mean to Go to Sea. Arthur Ran- 
some. N.Y.: Macmillan. $2.00. 


The Ransome devotees like this one best. 


Deep-Flowing Brook. The Story of Johann Se- 
bastian Bach. Madeleine B. Goss. N.Y .: Holt. 
$2.50. 


A fine biography for older children. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE GENESIS OF 
POOR READING. By Chester C. Bennett. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Contributions to Ed. No. 755, 1938. 
Pp. vii + 139. 

In this study 50 pairs of second and third 
grade children in three typical New York City 
schools were selected for study. One child of 
each pair was identified as a poor reader on the 
basis of reading tests and teachers’ judgment. 
The corresponding child matched for age, school 
grade, intelligence, and sex was making normal 
reading progress. 

A considerable amount of data was assembled 
for each child. One unstandardized and four 
standardized tests of reading abilities were ad- 
ministered by the experimenter. The cumula- 
tive record cards of the school were studied, and 
tests of hand and eye dominance were admin- 
istered. Three questionnaires were utilized: one 
was filled out by teachers, one by parents, and 
the third was used as an outline for an inter- 
view with the child regarding his interests and 
use of leisure time. Complete responses were 
secured from the teachers and children and com- 
plete or partial responses from 92 per cent of 
the parents. Various statistical procedures were 
used in making critical item analyses of the data. 

The author finds, as have other investigators, 
that there is an extensive list of potential ob- 
stacles to reading progress and that there does 
not seem to be a single set of circumstances 
which accounts for a large proportion of read- 
ing difficulties. The parents’ comments indi- 
cated that in many cases reading handicaps had 
early beginnings, possibly in the preschool 
period. The group with reading handicaps had 
experienced more non-promotions and were 
more deficient in other subjects than the normal 
group. They presented more discipiinary prob- 
lems and were less inclined to read for pleasure 
during leisure time. 


In many respects the two groups were similar. 
The poor readers enjoyed average health, were 
normally interested in companionship, and liked 
to play in ways similar to the normal readers. 
The home backgrounds of the two groups were 
similar. 

The author states certain inferences which 
seem to be supported by his data. The eldest 
child in the family tends to be a good reader. 
Children with speech defects are more likely 
to fail in reading. Poor readers are considered 
by their teachers as lacking in persistence and 
in the ability to concentrate. Poor readers tend 
to be somewhat more solitary and less gregari- 
ous and physically vigorous. Poor readers find 
the school situation unpleasant and difficult to 
face. They seem less adequately prepared to 
meet difficult situations and tend to exhibit 
fear, indecision, crying spells, and stuttering. 
The author points out that children with these 
behavior tendencies are more likely to fail 
in reading unless their teachers meet their needs 
with understanding and sympathy. He also in- 
dicates that failure in reading may cause such 
behavior tendencies as well as result from them. 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN YOUNG SIS- 
TERS AS REVEALED IN THEIR OVERT 
RESPONSES. By Margaret B. McFarland. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Child Development Monographs, No. 
23, 1938. Pp. vii + 230. 

Twenty pairs of sisters were subjected to 
careful observation in order to determine rela- 
tionships characteristic of their interaction. The 
older sisters were from about three and one- 
half to almost seven years of age. The ages of 
the younger sisters ranged from one year, four 
months, to five years. The age difference between 
the two sisters of a pais varied from slightly over 
one year to three and one-half years. Intelli- 
gence quotations ranged from 87 to 150, with 
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median at 116. Approximately half of the chil- 
dren lived in New York City and half in villages 
and rural communities. Their economic status 
covered a wide range. In half of the families 
the two sisters were the only children; in the 
other half there was at least one other child. 

The two children of each pair were ob- 
served simulanteously at a time when contact 
between them was possible and when they were 
under the supervision of the home. Records were 
kept in half-minute intervals of the behavior 
of both children. The recorded observation for 
each pair involved 235 minutes distributed in 
five observation periods. Three observations, 
each 45 minutes long, were made in any situa- 
tion in which the observer chanced to find the 
children. Two observations of 50 minutes in- 
volved experimental situations, including, re- 
spectively, a sand table and sand toys, and a sand 
table with two dolls and doll dishes. Case study 
materials secured from parents, teachers, and 
other interested persons were used to supple- 
ment the recorded observations. 

The records were analyzed to show the 
amount of social interaction between the sis- 
ters. The time spent in social interaction varied 
from 24 to 66 per cent of the total observation 
time, with the average at 40 per cent. Analyses 
revealed a substantial correlation between 
amount of time thus spent and both mental age 
and chronological age. Of the time spent in so- 
cial interaction, imaginative play consumed from 
one per cent to 44 per cent while physical play 
accounted for from zero per cent to 15 per cent 
with different pairs. Cooperative activity con- 
sumed from one per cent to 38 per cent and 
parallel activity without overt interaction varied 
from one per cent to 24 per cent of the time. 
Conflict accounted for 11 per cent of the so- 
cial interaction time. 


— 
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Many types of responses were shown by these 
young children, responses determined not only 
by the attitudes of each child toward the other 
but also by the immediate situation and various 
external circumstances. Although rivalry was 
found to be present frequently, it seemed to be 
only one of a number of tendencies that de- 
termined behavior in the various situations. In 
the majority of cases, but not in all, the older 
sister played the more aggressive role in the rela- 
tionship. Older sisters tended to direct their 
younger sisters, they tended to protect and help 
them, they tended to offer sympathy and affec- 
tion, they tended to show rivalry toward their 
younger sisters. Younger sisters tended to be sub- 
missive and to imitate. Other studies give evi- 
dence that older sisters who take an aggressive 
role with their younger sisters are often con- 
spicuously non-aggressive in kindergarten groups 
and in other extra-home situations. There is 
some evidence in this study that younger sisters 
who tended to submit to the direction of older 
sisters took a more aggressive role with other 
children. 

Certain suggestions for guidance are given. 
If an attitude of friendliness is to be built, the 
sisters need shared experiences that are satisfy- 
ing to both. Adults were found to interrupt ac- 
tivities that promised satisfaction to both chil- 
dren. They sometimes intervened to offer help 
when otherwise one sister would have helped 
the other. Wide differences existed between the 
two members of some of the pairs but much 
of the adult guidance tended to fit both into 
similar patterns. The author thinks that greater 
recognition of individual differences would re- 
lieve the pressure on each child to surpass the 
other. Adult guidance could help them build 
up individual interests and a sense of individual 
differences and thus reduce conflicts. 


ummer Opportunities 


Nursery Training School of Boston: June 26-August 5. Courses in child development 
and nursery education, nutrition, play materials, science, literature, music and practice 


teaching. 


Butler University, Indianapolis: June 12-17. Conference on personality development, 
stressing techniques of group counselling to help teachers. 

Mills College, California: June 25-August 5. Child development for adults and chil- 
dren. The Bennington School of the Dance, July 1-August 11. 

Stanford University, California: July 7-9. Conference on “Educational Frontiers” with 
Jesse Newlon, Howard Odum, John Studebaker, and Lewis Terman as spezkers. 

Vassar College Institute of Euthenics: June 29-August 9. Conference groups on de- 
velopment and guidance, conservation of natural and human resources, and conserva- 


tion of family resources. 
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A.C.E. OFFICERS 


Three new officers were chosen by the dele- 
gates at the 1939 convention of the Association 
for Childhood 
Education, to serve 
for a term of two 
years. 

Olga Adams, di- 
rector of the sen- 
ior kindergarten, 
University Ele- 
mentary School, 
University of Chi- 
cago, is now our 
president. In 1934- 
36 she served on 
the Executive 
Board as vice- 
president _repre- 
senting kinder- 
gartens. 

Louise M. Alder, director of the kindergarten- 
primary division of Milwaukee State Teachers 
College, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, 
joins the Executive 
Board of the As- 





Olga Adams 


sociation as vice- 
president _repre- 
senting kinder- 
gartens. 

M. Elisebeth 
Brugger, instruc- 
tor in teaching 


and director of the 
nursery school at 
Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar 
Falls, is now a 
member of the 





Louise M. Alder 


Executive Board 
as vice-president 
representing nur- 
sery schools. 
Other members 
of the Executive 
Board who will 
serve for the sec- 
ond year of their 
term of office are 
Helen R. Gum- 
lick, vice-president 
representing pri- 
mary grades, and 
Beryl Parker, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 





M. Elisebeth Brugger 


New A.C.E. BRANCHES 


Birmingham Association for Childhood Education, 
Alabama 

Helena Association for Childhood Education, Arkansas 

Southeastern Association for Childhood Education of 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Monticello, 
Arkansas 

Pasadena Kindergarten-Elementary Association for 
Childhood Education, California 

Colorado Association for Childhood Education 

National College of Education Association for Child- 
hood Education, Evanston, Illinois 

Murray State Teachers College Association for Child- 
hood Education, Kentucky 

Pennsylvania Association for Childhood Education 

Taylor County Association for Childhood Education, 
Texas 

Meisner Association for Childhood Education, Ellens- 
burg, Washington 


A.C.E. CONVENTION 


Thirty-six states and five foreign countries were 
represented at the 46th annual convention of 
the Association for Childhood Education in 
Atlanta, Georgia, April 10-14. The distribution 
of the 2267 registrants in relation to member- 
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ship in the Association was as follows: 


ee tg ee ee e's wd owl um 6 
NESS SEE PT I Oe 25 
I Sn ss wo cceecenueveuswen 42 
Es cc vesberaevrins 6s Ceeeemenee 477 
re 399 
RS ro ss sex bebe occ eaeee 811 
0 al oe emia ene Wee 507 


Countries represented were Africa, Australia, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, England, and the United States. 
The twelve states from which the largest num- 
bers of registrants came were: Georgia, 1101; 
Tennessee, 178; Missouri, 99; North Carolina, 
91; Indiana, 74; South Carolina, 68; New York, 
65; Florida, 54; Ohio, 52; Illinois, 50; Texas, 
47; Alabama, 45. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBIT 


The 211 pictures entered in the A.C.E. pho- 
tographic exhibit at the Atlanta convention 
proved two things: A.C.E. members are inter- 
ested in photography ; and the idea of an A.C.E. 
greeting card, distributed only at the annual 
convention, is pleasing to registrants. Jean 
Betzner, director of the exhibit, reports: 

Those visiting the exhibit were asked to vote for 
the photograph that most adequately pictured some 
phase of child life. Thirty-four pictures received votes. 
From this number the judges selected six: one from 
Kingsbury School, Atlanta; two from Georgia WPA 
nursery schools; two from the public schools of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; and one from the A.C.E. Branch 
at Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln. The A.C.E. 
Committee on Art will make the final selection of two 
pictures to be used for the 1940 greeting cards. 


Members of A.C.E. Headquarters staff are 
most grateful to those who gave to Headquarters 
office the pictures they had entered in the ex- 
hibit. These will be used, whenever opportunity 
offers, in publications of the Association and in 
interpreting American children and American 
schools to visitors from other countries. 


EXHIBiT OF MODEL CLASSROOMS 


At the A.C.E. convention in Atlanta, Group 
B of Study Class I, under the leadership of Witt 
Blair, spent some time evaluating the exhibit of 
model classrooms. Excerpts from the report fol- 
low: 


The kindergarten room prepared by the Des Moines, 
Iowa, Branch is of special interest because of the 
contrasting wall colors, the provision for indoor play 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


equipment, and the noteworthy arrangement for pets, 

The primary room model prepared by the A.CE. 
Branch at San Marcos, Texas, demonstrates the utilizg- 
tion of space through the placement of a deck for ac. 
tivities of small groups. This model also included an 
outdoor play area properly equipped. 

The model, prepared by the Kansas City, Missouri, 
A.C.E., of a rehabilitated classroom deserves special 
mention and cannot be compared with any of the others 
because of its uniqueness. This exhibit shows how, in 
spite of inadequate space, provision can be made for a 
group of forty children to live in an informal, home- 
like atmosphere. 

The Trenton, New Jersey, group prepared two 
models. In one the color scheme is most attractive and 
the use of a large floor area without partitions par- 
ticularly suggestive. In the other the arrangement of 
an intermediate grade room in relation to older chil- 
dren’s needs and the provision for adequate accessible 
storage space are pleasing and helpful. 

The model from the St. Louis A.C.E. makes pro- 
vision for an unusually large number of interest and 
work centers. A study of this model would be of help 
to any teacher interested in arranging her classroom so 
that constructive and creative work could be done. 

From the Logan, Utah, A.C.E. came a model es- 
pecially interesting because of the design of the build- 
ing represented. In it adequate lighting is provided by 
a very unusual plan. 

A center for dramatic play with many suggested 
adaptations is the contribution of the Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, A.C.E. 

The Battle Creek, Michigan, A.C.E. prepared an 
analysis of the schoolroom represented by their model. 
This, distributed to visitors, made the whole exhibit 
more meaningful. 


THE Macic UMBRELLA 


The Association announces the fourth and 
last of the Umbrella books, Told Under the 
Magic Umbrella, edited by the A.C.E. Literature 
Committee. The formal presentation of this 
volume to the Association was made at the 
A.C.E. Publications Luncheon given during the 
convention in Atlanta. Doris Patee, representing 
The Macmillan Company, publishers, first pre- 
sented the volume to Mary L. Morse, chairman 
of the A.C.E. Literature Committee. Miss Morse, 
with delightful comments addressed to the presi- 
dent, Jennie Wahlert, gave this collection of 
modern, fanciful tales to the Association and to 
children everywhere. 

Told Under the Magic Umbrella may be or- 
dered from The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Price $2.00. Special 
discount to A.C.E, members. 

(Continued in page 444) 
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An anthology of modern imaginative stories! 


flnnouncing the fourth Umbrella book— 


TOLD UNDER 
THE MAGIC UMBRELLA 


SELECTED BY LITERATURE COMMITTEE OF THE ASSOCIATION 
FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


Like everyone who understands small boys and girls, the editors of the 
Umbrella Books realize that there are never enough tales of magic and 
wonder to satisfy children. In this new anthology they have brought to- 
gether many favorites from modern children’s books, and, a number of 
delightful new fanciful tales written especially for this book. 


You'll find such favorites as “Ask Mr. Bear” by Marjorie Flack, “The Bojabi 
Tree’’ of Edith Rickert but also new stories, ““Two Little Shoes” by Carol 
Brink and ‘“‘A Happy Christmas Tree’ by Frances Brown. There are an- 
imal tales, folk tales, little adventures,—thirty-two in all, each with a 
sparkle of fun and fancy that is so necessary to any child’s literary heritage. 


Preface by Margery Bianco and many magical drawings by Elizabeth 
Orton Jones. $2.00 


Remember the three other Umbrella books— 


Realistic stories - TOLD UNDER THE BLUE UMBRELLA 
TOLD UNDER THE GREEN UMBRELLA - Fairy and folk tales 


Poems old and new - SUNG UNDER THE SILVER UMBRELLA 
(each $2.00) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY NEW YORK 
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SMULOAGAANOUUEAATAEDYNEOMATOGNATAL AUPE NOUR NLL GUANA SEAN 


RENE and PATOU 


IN STORY AND PICTURES 
by 


Anne Merriman Peck 
g 


The setting of this story is a picturesque seacoast 
town in Southern France. Miss Peck, an extensive 
traveller, knows and loves this country and its people 
and tells about their life, habits and customs with 
keen sympathy, 


Illustrated throughout in gay colors to delight second 
and third grade readers. 


“|. . it gives the reader a feeling of being familiar with the 
people and their way of life: and that is an achievement 
of any book.’’—LIBRARY JOURNAL. 


“Play adventure of. two French boys and a poodle. BEAU- 
TIFUL FORMAT.’"'—CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. 


64 pages i “x94” 


$1.50 
REVIEWED IN THIS ISSUE 
ALBERT WHITMAN & CO. 


560 West Lake St. 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Easy-to-play Culbertson 


Rhythms and Songs 


make your job easier and 
more pleasant 





For Kindergarten, Primary, and Gymnasium 


The Culbertson books solve your music problem with short, 
adaptabie selections that make your work easier, simpler, 
and more successful. Easy to play, excellent rhythmic beat. 
ideal for the teacher who is not a musician, but plays piano 
as part of her job. Every selection worked out with chil- 
dren. Used by successful teachers in every state, also in 
England. France and other countries. 


interpretive Rhythms, Book | 
Skips, Marches, Brisk Walk, Run, Gallop, 
Horse, Jack-in-the-Box, Clown, Swing, 
Elephants, Waltz, Brownies 

Interpretive Rhythms, Book 1! 
Marches, Skips, Gallop, Hop. Aeroplane, Rabbit. 
Jumping Jack, Train, Doll, Indian Dance, Child 
and Bee, Story of Flowers, Three Bears 

interpretive Rhythms, Book Ili .................. $i 
kips, Marches, Hops, Bicycle, “Accented March, 
Stretching Heel and Tiptoe, Rowing, Bunny Dance 

Sengs and Rhythms $0. 
19 Original Songs—some by children ~Marches, 
Dance, Run, Snow Man, Story of Butterfly 

Band Rhythms (25 simpie selections) uieaennil 

Pitter Patter (Poems, Songs, and Rhythms) 


cedeeneuseseteiensacoel \. 
Rocking 
Giants, 





dealer or direct. Send money order 


Order now from your 
or check, C.0.D. We pay the mailing cost. 


or elder 


Charlotte Ross Culbertson 
P.O. Box 1736, Dept. E, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A 1939 BULLETIN 


The first bulletin sent to contributing mem- 
bers and to Branch presidents, secretaries, and 
publications representatives this year is A Study 
of Reading Workbooks. This 40-page publica- 
tion provides a basis for study and analysis of 
the function, organization, use, and content of 
reading workbooks and their contribution, or 
lack of it, to child growth. Order from A.C.E, 
Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Price 35¢. 


CONVENTION REPORTS 


You will read with interest the reports in this 
issue of the 46th annual convention held in 
Atlanta last month. New subscribers sending 
their orders on the card inserted in this copy of 
the magazine may secure this May issue without 
charge. Hand the card to a professional friend 
who may be interested. 


HISTORY OF THE KINDERGARTEN 


The A.C.E. Committee of Nineteen, Lucy 
Wheelock, chairman, completed this year the 
third in a series of four bulletins that tell the 
story of the development of the kindergarten in 
the United States. History of the Kindergarten 
in the Southeastern States and in Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
was presented to those attending the 1939 con- 
vention. Additional copies may be secured from 
A.C.E. Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. Price 25¢. 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, estab- 
lished twenty years ago, recently published, 
through the University of Iowa Press, a review 
of its activities. This review closes with a section 
titled, ‘Beginning the Third Decade.” We 
quote from this section: 


As we look to the future, no radical change in the 
Station's policy is indicated. The original legislative 
mandate has proved to be comprehensive, flexible and 
stimulating. As a part of the University of Iowa, we 
expect to carry on effectively. The lines of collabora- 
tion within the state and elsewhere appear sound and 
beneficial ; we hope to keep them intact. 

In the past, the Station has enjoyed large grants 
from public foundations. In the very first struggling 
days, the Woman's Christian Temperance Union made 
available, over a five-year period, a most useful grant. 
Later on, the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
added to its several fine grants a generous ten-year ap- 
propriation. 
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This Spelman aid came to an end on July 1, 1938. 
The Station is now proceeding truly as a branch of the 
university and a ward of the state. Except for small 
grants, it is entirely on its own. It is good to be ac- 
cepted as a grown-up university department; to feel 
that the Board of Education and President Gilmore are 
devoted to the furtherance of the Station plan. 

It is believed that the State of Iowa will take up 
its burden of financial support, consistently with the 


' demonstrated needs for more knowledge and more 


service in child welfare. Concurrently it is hoped that 
such willingness on the part of Iowa will not deter 
donors and foundations from a continued interest in 
the Station. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF MEETINGS 


State school superintendents and commission- 
ers of education in the southern states will meet 
at George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, on June 15-17, for the Tenth Annual School 
Administrators Conference. They will discuss 
“Current Programs and Objectives of Public 
Education in the South.” City and county super- 
intendents, principals, and school board mem- 
bers are invited to attend. 

The general theme of the 13th Iowa Confer- 
ence on Child Development and Parent Educa- 
tion, to be held in Iowa City, Iowa, on June 
20-22, will be “Youth in the World Today.” 
The conference is sponsored by the Iowa State 
Council for Child Study and Parent Education, 
with the cooperation of the Iowa Child Wel- 
fare Research Station and the extension divisions 
of the University of Iowa, Iowa State College, 
and Iowa State Teachers College. 

The National Education Association will hold 
its 77th annual convention in San Francisco, 
California, July 2-6, 1939. Under the general 
theme of ‘Responsibilities of Our Profession,” 
a varied and stimulating program has been pre- 
pared. 





Biennial Conference 
National Association for Nursery Education 
October 25-28, 1939 


Headquarters: Hotel Pennsylvania 
New York 


= ” - 
47th Annual Convention 
Association for Childhood Education 


Spring of 1940 Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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KINDERGARTEN 


vsnppy BUILDERS 
PROJECT BLOCKS 





The educational possibilities in 
HAPPY BUILDERS Project 
Blocks have already been 
measured in classroom work. 
Teachers who have been pro- 
vided with sets have enthusi- 
astically endorsed them as in- 
valuable in providing material 
for class enterprise. They have 
discovered that HAPPY BUILD- 
ERS lend themselves not only 
to the construction of an un- 
limited number of projects but 
that they form the nucleus for 
scores of Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary activities. 
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PROJECT BLOCKS 


Build MYND and BODY 


APPLETON WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 











APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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(Continued from page 392) 


wasting when they might better be reading. 
Yet modern children do read and there is 
some evidence that their reading is actually 
stimulated by movies and radio. 

I have mentioned only a few of the many 
legitimate claims upon our children’s ever- 
diminishing leisure hours. There are, too, 
the joys of outdoor games for those who love 
sports, and of indoor hobbies and the arts 
for those with a special bent for using their 


hands in creative ways. Salvation lies, I 


think, in the fact that no one child wants 


all these activities. Our task as parents and § 
teachers is, then, to help children choose” 
among the many activities those which have™ 
most value for them. To help them choose,” 
yes, but at the same time to leave them free 
to choose according to their own interests | 
and desires. Only so can we insure to them” 


the true value of leisure. 
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